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The Land Utilization 
Survey of Britain 


TRE 


FIRST PART OF THE REPORT 


By E. Maxwell Fry 


HERE remain, even at this late hour, broad tracts of 

England that one may walk across through a long day, 

and recapture the spirit of solitude. Wide of the urban 
fringe the country still exists. But with every year that 
passes the vision fades. For us, townsmen, dispossessed 
of so much besides, the sense of solidity and permanence 
passes gradually out of it. This note of valediction is heard 
upon every hand, whether it comes from some grave 
Times leader or from the graceless blandishments of travel 
agency advertisements; and for my generation that mental 
barrier set by the last war marks the time of change, and 
measures my sense of loss. 

Now we know indeed that the old order has changed, 
and given place to new; but as yet the change is all 
horror and the sense of loss so profound that the instinct 
to preserve, to prevent change, to hold decay in balance 
and defeat time, is uppermost, even though we know that 
change comes quickly, and that in however horrible 
a disguise it now comes, it is a form of growth and more 
than a destroyer that may be overcome or turned aside; 
that it is in fact ourselves, pursuing the course marked 
out for us by circumstance, living out into the twentieth 
century the sins that came with temptation earlier in the 
history of the race. 

Is it of any service to Society to think of the problem of 
the land of Britain in any other terms? Is the destruction 
of the country that has taken place since the war of a 
character different from that which robbed urban life of 
joy in the last century, and this? Has it not its roots in a 
system that has opened to exploitation everything that 
yields profit? And knowing now that there was little 
profit to us in the end, do we not seek to repossess ourselves 
of what should never have been mortgaged for money 
by re-mastering the circumstances that seem otherwise 
to be driving us headlong to a destruction from which it 
will be impossible to avert our eyes, because it surrounds 
us upon every hand. 

That that destruction faces us there is little doubt when 
one considers the mobility of modern forms of power and 
transport. But that is only one aspect of the problem. 
The people in the main still live in towns from which they 
swarm upon every occasion when instinct prompts them 
to seek the mental refreshment which life in modern towns 
denies them. One can remember the days when the 


It is only while on holiday that the great majority 
have the opportunity of gratifying those two passions 
so characteristic of our nation—love of the sea and 
love of the horse. The seaside, where most Englishmen 
go more than once in their lives for their summer 
holiday, is the subject of a special section in this issue, 
beginning on page 7. This photograph was taken on 
the beach at Brighton. 


swarming was very occasional, and confined to holiday- 
making, passing across the land, but returning always 
into the fastness of the towns. Over the face of the land 
there is now a continuous movement, and the country 
is being colonized by the town; with no colony of workers 
ordering and shaping the wilderness into the pattern of 
some understandable system—but blindly and irrespon- 
sibly, as though, wherever exhaustion brought them to a 
halt, the hard-tried colonists erected their miserable 
shelters. 

There is less that frightens in the wide arterial road 
than in the dwelling units that spatter the landscape 
that it passes through. The road itself is a work of the 
imagination, and part of a possible structure for the use 
of contemporary man, but, the house, mean and poor in 
spirit, disconnected from a scheme of good living, is anti- 
human and without hope. In comparison with the farm 
labourer’s cottage or the land owner’s park it is a lost soul 
deprived of the strength of belonging to a system which, 
even for a time, was accepted and could draw strength 
from the unity inherent in a working machine. 

For long we have worked a machine that concerned the 
towns and forgot the country. As a machine it has been 
bad for the towns. It has, indeed, destroyed the whole 
idea of urbanism as understood, even in part, by the 
eighteenth century. But it left the country to exist, as 
best it might. It did not, until this day, destroy it too. 
And left to itself the country carried on. Impoverished 
but conservative, it kept its fabric of village, field and park 
intact, marvellously and beautifully preserved, but in a 
state so fragile and so wasted by age as to be unfitted for 
battle with the new forces that now assail it. 

First town, then country. But what are the forces of 
destruction ? And what is there to resist them? There is 
our dilemma, for destruction and salvation issue from the 
same source. It is hard to say what particular form of 
ignorance breeds what kind of ugliness. What we can 
point to with certainty is the lack of cohesion and congruity 
in most contemporary building developments, even where 
town-planning is in operation. There can_be little 
congruity, indeed, until town-planning can offer a clear 
line of advance, that embraces the full human activities for 
which it seeks to provide a background. But town-planning 
is without the materials for planning. It has reached the 








point of entering into most of the activities connected with 
the development and exploitation of land, but with the 
memory of the garden city heavy upon it, and in ignorance 
of the workings of the industrial machine, it brings to the 
problem of planning the half-ideas of the amateur, 


crystallized only too soon into the negative regulations of 


the administrator. 

Mr. Trystan Edwards once said, apropos this subject, 
that we might write across the map of England : HERE 
LIES THE ART OF CIVIC DESIGN, KILLED BY 
THE SCIENCE OF TOWN-PLANNING, which is true 
enough, except that the science is insufliciently based, 
and therefore false. ‘Town-planning is a social art con- 
cerning the work, rest, leisure and communication of all 
people. To find out how people work means finding out how 
the industrial machine works, and how the agricultural 
machine works. ‘To find out for the purpose of planning 
means finding out how it is going to work, or at least to 
discover a pattern true enough to life to bear change 
without fracture. ‘Town-planning is, therefore, properly 
considered, at the centre of all social activities; laying 
down the physical conditions of life in the future, and 
town planning today stands just outside the centre, 
concerned with every part of the whole, but itself only a 
part and thus incapable of directing advance, of a quality 
insuflicient for its task. 

To extend the purely factual basis of planning is a sure 
means of deepening its quality. Nearly every discussion 
upon the future of planning as a nationally directed 
activity indicates the need for a wider and, at the same time, 
more exact body of information about the life and work 
of the people, and the physical state of the land on which 
they live. It has been suggested that there should be a 
central government agency for the collection, digestion 


and dissemination of statistics and information capable of 


use by many departments concerned with one or another 
form of planning. ‘There is a lot to be said for the suggestion 
provided always that the quality of the work is high, and the 
purpose that directs the work is social planning and not, as 
now, a matter of juggling with quantities, keeping up aver- 
ages, and preserving the status quo from toosearching criticism. 

Planning and politics are of course not altogether 
reconcilable. But that irrationality does little to stop the 
teady advance of planning as a state activitv. It has not 
prevented Mr. LElhot’s manipulations of agricultural 
markets and productive machinery. It has on the other 
hand shown only too clearly how the incursions of poli- 
ticians into the sphere of planning produce results which are 
widespread, but not necessarily beneficial. But it goes on 
because, as Lord Eldon remarked in a recent wireless talk, 
the idea of the collective way of doing things has replaced 
the idea of the individual way of doing things, and 
whatsoever form of government we may have in the 
immediate future, this idea will continue to move us most 
strongly, and must lead us to further extensions of social 
control and state planning. 

On the whole it is better that directive work should 
come from outside the official ring, pursued quietly and 
freed from political considerations, by such a body as the 
London School of Economics. What prompts me_ to 
name this body is the recent publication of the Berkshire 


volume of the Report of the Land Utilization Survey of 


Britain.* 

This survey is a sort of contemporary Domesday Book, 
a detailed record of what is taking place on the face of the 
land, set down in the form of coloured one-inch maps, 
eventually to cover the whole of Britain, and accompanied 


by reports that analyse the survey, and discuss the character 
and causes of change in land use. Something over thirty 
map-sheets have already been published, and the Berkshire 
volume is the first of the comprehensive reports in which 
the whole country is to be dealt with, county by county. 

It would have been impossible to have undertaken this 
work without the clear and accurate maps of the Ordnance 
Survey. These have been used as a basis and by means of a 
simple system of annotation much of the survey work has 
been entrusted to young people, schoolboys and girls and 
to a wide circle of voluntary investigators, so that in the 
earliest stages the survey has become a means of education. 

Now the familiar ordnance map gives a detailed 
picture of what exists on the face of the land, but its 
classifications of actual land use are few and only in the 
most general sort of way do they differentiate between one 
district and another. The Land Utilization Survey maps 
are designed to show use; to distinguish between one type 
of plantation and another, for instance : to show arable 
land as distinct from pasture, and heath land from both. 
Looking at one of these maps you will see at once the sort 
of country you may be about to pass through, and see it 
vividly in terms of what grows on it and how it is worked. 
As the map is built up from a series of land-use symbols 
these can be separated out, and in the report you will find 
maps showing the extent of one or another form of activity 
over a given area, to be correlated with geological, popu- 
lation-density, contour and relief maps, and so on, until 
you have a more vivid picture of England than a map has 
hitherto succeeded in producing. 

I am well aware that to have a survey is one thing 
and to plan properly yet another. The survey may be 
very useful to somebody planning a national campaign 
to sell braces, for even for him it would show the arable 
areas, Where presumably more backs bend than elsewhere. 
It is quite possibly not considered important enough to be 
backed by the government of the day, but there is no doubt 
in my mind that such a survey is at the base of all good 
planning, national or regional. ‘The future moves out of 
the past, and the future structure of English land-planning, 
so difficult to estimate at this time of really rapid changes 
in the way of living and in national policy and economics, 
must be discernable in what has already taken place if 
sufficient facts are gathered together and can be analysed 
with discernment. The breaking up of the large estates, 
the sporadic spread of towns, the drift of population to the 
south, the change in farming habits: all these things are 
not isolated facts but indicate a changing economy which 
it must be the task of planners to investigate from every 
possible angle. 

A comprehensive knowledge of the data he has to work 
with, such as the Land Utilization Survey provides, will at 
last enable the planner of the countryside to get to work 
seriously and constructively. There can be no doubt of 
the national value of the undertaking Dr. Stamp, the 
Director, and his associates at the London School 
of Economics are engaged upon. It is a tradition in 
this country that the most essential public services are 
generally left to private enterprise to initiate; but we 
may hope that, in the case of this Survey, there will 
be as little delay as possible before it is not only fully 
appreciated both publicly and officially but fully utilized 
by those in a position to plan. 


* The Land of Britain: report of the Land Utilization Survey of Britain. Part 78: 
Berkshire, by 3. Stephenson (with an historical section by W. G. East). London: 
Geographical Publications, Ltd. Price 2/6d. This is the first to be issued of a total of 
87 the subscription price for the whole is £5. 
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Arlington House is the new block of flats 
that is now seen from the Green Park, rising 
on three sides of its own open courtyard, 
to a height of ten storeys. Its frontage on 
one side is to the Park itself, so that on this 
side there is no neighbouring traffic route, 
and on the other to Arlington Street, from 
which the flats are entered. The courtyard 
plan was adopted so as to take advantage 
of the magnificent view across the Park and the 
pleasantness of the outlook in this direction. 
In effect this plan greatly increases the width 
of the rather narrow Park frontage, and gives 
each living- and bed-room window of nearly 
every flat a view over the Park. A feeling of 
narrowness in the deep courtyard is avoided 
by stepping back the upper floors of the build- 
ing, so that in the view from the Park, 2, the 
roof-line appears to line up with that of the 
older houses on either side. Clever con- 
trivance of the set-backs insures that the 
higher portion behind, receding in perspective, 
still does not break the normal roof-line. By 
these set-backs also the demands of the town- 
planning and Park authorities are fulfilled ; 
i.e. that the building fronting the Park should 
have a height not exceeding 70 ft. from the 
garden level. The set-backs provide open 
terraces for adjoining flats, 1, each terrace 
being accessible from one flat only. 
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| 3, one of the wings 
adjacent to the 
Park, showing the 
steps that lead 
down into the Park 
from the private 
| courtyard. The 
Arlington Street 
front, 5, shows 
similar setbacks to 
the Park front, pro- 
im 4 4 vided in order to 
: lengthen this front- 
= age and to comply 
with the angles of 
| light required by 
the buildings oppo- 
_ | site. 4, the canopy 
; | over the entrance in the centre of this front. 6, ground 
at floor plan, typical upper floor plan and top floor plan. The 
mt ground and first floors facing the Park, and the two top 
i floors in the centre are arranged as maisonettes. On the 
typical floors the largest flats, containing 5 rooms and 2 
bathrooms, are placed on the wings ; their entrances are 
by special lifts with small lift lobbies on each floor giving 
direct access to the halls of the flats. Besides these two large 
flats, there are smaller flats varying from two-room to 
four-room in size. The small flats have small kitchens, 
but also optional service from the ground floor restaurant, 
j the kitchen part of which is connected with the two service 
| staircases and lifts. Large flats are again situated on the 
top floors. On each floor 6 servants’ spare rooms are 
arranged with bathrooms. This allows servants to be kept 
on the same floor but outside the flat. The basement con- 
tains a garage for 60 cars, and staff and service accommo- 
dation. 7 and 8, details of the standard balceny rail and 
roof-terrace rail. 9, a balcony, looking from one of the 
flats, showing the railing detailed in 7. 10, a close-up of 
the main garden entrance into the courtyard from the hall. 
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Arlington House is a steel-framed building, with the ground- 
floor walls covered with travertine slabs, unpolished on the 
Park fronts and polished on the Arlington Street front. The 
rest of the elevation on all frontages facing the Park is Portland 
stone. It was originally planned to cover all elevations with 
Portland stone in slabs, and this was approved by the London 
County Council ; but as the local authorities would not agree 
to any of the suggested methods of fixing, the Portland stone 
had instead to be used as structural stone-work, and to out- 
balance the excessive and unexpected cost of this, faience was 
used for the Arlington Street frontage. Anodised aluminium 
has been used, with simple but interesting effect, as a frame 
between the painted steel windows and the stone wall-face, 
and the same metal has also been used to emphasize the 
top lines of the railing on the terraces and balconies. The 
public space inside the building consists of a large entrance 
hall, 11 and 12, lined with simple veneered panelling, which 
opens on to the court and gives a direct view of the Park. 
13, one of the main staircases. 
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LEISURE at the 
SEASIDE 


















































The lay-out of these pages on the 
Seaside has been designed, and the 
photographs accompanying them 
have been taken by L. Moholy-Nagy. 


FOREWORD 


It is with the town-dweller that contemporary architecture is chiefly concerned; 
not because living in the country or working on the land is an architectural 
anachronism, but because provision for country occupations has toa large extent 
been satisfactorily solved by tradition. The method, if not the expression, is nets 
; 7 - he Metropolitan situation: these figures 
dictated by the traditional set of conditions. Furthermore, the concentrated and give the impurities deposited out of the 
London air, in tons per square mile per 


miscellaneous activities of the town particularly require the architect’s and the annum, as recorded at four of the London 
planner’s control, to preserve order among them; while the same essential order  *3;'0n5 for the investigation of atmospheric 


‘ pollution : 
is almost inevitably present in rural activities as part of their dependence on a cramiom CLOT SOMUBLESOLUBLE SUL. 
. ° A H 
natural order and system and their closeness to the orderly rotation of seasons. Golden Lane 29220 143.16 149-04 pp 
; : , , i 7 orseferry 
The architect of today is concerned with the metropolitan situation, but that ,,,,,, Rost 34404 222-24 121-80 33-36 
term must be made to cover, of course, not only the immediate problems of urban “* SN 363.04 246-36 117-48 23-89 


life, but the non-metropolitan activities the pursuit of which a properly balanced The sulphates are included in the soluble 
urban life demands. These non-metropolitan activities, with which in leisure oe 

hours we utilize the country, our lakes and rivers and our sea-coasts, require 

forethought and control as much as the town life they supplement. The more 

rapidly our working population becomes concentrated in the towns—that is to 

say, the more the town becomes the normal habitat of the majority of people 

the less can we afford to leave any kind of development to accidental opportunity. 

All the alternatives in the way of backgrounds for existence—town and country 

and all the varieties of each must be regarded as forming a synthesized whole. 


Planning for the profitable utilization of leisure is therefore one of the a3 aaa 
architect’s special contributions to the metropolitan situation: profitable and . Se aS 
special in the sense that the present-day concentrated urban existence is only 
made tolerable by the contrasting characteristics of leisure hours, and these 
characteristics must be preserved and cultivated if they are not, with constant 
use, to become indistinguishable from the same characteristics that the town- 
dweller normally has about him. 


The architect must understand the special necessities and virtues of each leisure 
activity for which he has to plan. In these summer months the seaside provig es the 
opportunity for all sorts of special leisure activities whose purpose is t 
change, amusement and recuperation. It provides activities same 
that agrees with contemporary preferences in the way of Ie 
seaside scene has as its primary virtues the light and air we are only ni 
to appreciate; seaside architecture has the maximum opportunity if 
reasons, of achieving a characteristic modern expression. Seaside resem 
be added, present a special problem in planning because of their inherent tendency 
to organic growth: it is especially true of them that, because of the mere|fact 
many people go, more are attracted. ie 

In the articles that follow an attempt is made to set out the pro 
architect has to follow in planning for leisure spent at the seaside., 
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logical and social side of the programme is first dealt with: how the Englishman 
likes to use the seaside and what historical traditions the English seaside has 
behind it; the economic programme is next dealt with: what the conditions are: 
how the seaside visitor, as a special group in the community, has to be catered 
for; next a suggestion is made as to the nature of the new leisure that contem- 
porary conditions have specifically induced and that a new architecture must follow; 
and lastly, the general conditions having been defined, the architect's own specialized 
contribution is discussed. The illustrations are intended both to suggest the nature 
of the visual conditions of the architect's programme and to give examples of the way 
architecture is already beginning to contribute to a new seaside leisure. To one 
recent building particular attention is drawn because it is at the same time an 
embodiment in concrete form of the characteristics of modern leisure at the seaside 
and a significant example of a formal architectural expression given to the contem- 
porary world, of which world an appreciation of the sea and the sun and all they 
stand for are also characteristic. 


THE ENGLISH AT THE SEASIDE 


By Osbert Lancaster 


Britannia rules the waves! At the time when this proud boast was first set to music, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, it is highly improbable that one in a thousand of the 
loval Britons who joined so heartily in the chorus had the remotest idea of what a wave actually 
looked like. Of the whole population of these islands the only people that were likely ever to 
come in view of the sea were the dwellers on the coast, those members of the mercantile fraternity 
and His Majesty's forees whom commerce and war compelled to embark for foreign parts, and a 
small section of the aristocracy who crossed the channel in search of pleasure and enlightenment. 
The sole visit to the seaside that the average citizen was likely to make was one in company 
with the press-gang. The reason for this state of affairs was complex but perfectly sound : 
the vast majority had neither the means nor—more important still in the days before 
the annual holiday had been dreamt of—the leisure to travel, while their betters on the other 
hand, although by no means averse to travel, were not willing lightly to expose themselves to its 
perils and discomforts. When they did set out on a journey they did so with a definite object 
in view, either pleasure or health, and until Dr. Russell made his revolutionary discovery in the 
sixties they saw small prospect of the sea providing either. However, the enterprising doctor 
soon showed them the error of their ways. 

In the eighteenth century medicinal springs enjoyed that popularity among wealthy 
hypochondriacs that today is reserved for rays, and when the attention of the polite world 
was first drawn to the curative properties of sea water they flocked to Brighton, partly because 
it was the residence of the celebrated Russell himself and partly because Nature had neglected 
to provide any supply of sea-water within easier reach of London. The sea itself had for the 
new visitors precisely the same significance as the thermal springs at Bath : it was not until 
much later that any virtues were conceded to it other than those presented by its medicinal 
properties, and the rapid success of Brighton as a pleasure resort was due to circumstances 
largely unconnected with its marine position. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century conditions of travel were rapidly improving 























and the Sussex Weald, which had hitherto been the most savage and backward district in the 
whole of the south of England, was slowly being opened up; and as Bath was going the way 
of Nineveh and Tyre and Tunbridge Wells, the smart world came in increasing numbers to 


Brighton. Architecturally the town expanded in a logical and exemplary fashion. The 
experience gained at Bath and other spas in coping with the problem of accommodation for a 
fluctuating, seasonal and fastidious public encouraged the adoption of the terrace system. The 


cnly medifications that were introduced were those necessitated by the presence of the sea 
and the consequent need for lateral expansion, and the fact that at Brighton the rapidity 
with which the town grew and the absence of any nearby source of supply, led to the abandon- 
ment of stone in favour of brick and stucco. In the ‘eighties occurred the most important 
event in the whole history of the town: George, Prince of Wales came on a visit to the most 
disreputable of his royal relatives, his uncle the Duke of Cumberland; and from that moment 
the price of living went up and the moral tone went rapidly down. The pace of this double 
process was considerably accelerated after 1792 when this country was cut off from the continent 
for over twenty years. The importance in the development of our social life of this compulsory 
abstention from Parisian delights has frequently been stressed: what has not been so generally 
noticed is that it was not only Paris that was out of bounds but also Venice. For the eighteenth 
century that city was the pleasure resort par excellence, a combination of Cannes, Le Touquet and 
pre-Nazi Berlin, ofiering the young blood of the period all that he was most likely to require ina 
profusion undreamt of elsewhere—music, gambling, bagnios, cosmopolitan society, and a “* night- 
life * of the most exhausting description. Except for an occasional aesthete like Beckford, its 
architectural beauties exercised little appeal, and for the average foreign visitor the Doges 
palace had about as much attraction as it has for his descendants on the Lido today. 

To suppose that Brighton in any way set out to replace the Queen of the Adriatic is plainly 
ridiculous, but it did however make a great effort to provide exactly the right sort of entertain- 
ment for that section of the public that had formerly patronized the latter. Gambling hells 
sprang up over night, enterprising Mesdames from London established a number of the most 
exclusive brothels, a stream of nobility from across the channel provided a genuine, though 
slightly down-at-heel. cosmopolitan air, and finally H.R.H. made it his business to see that in 
architectural matters the requisite suggestion of Oriental fantasy should not be lacking. In 
one respect the new resort improved on its model—it was far more accessible: few, even among 
the very rich, had paid more than one visit to Venice, one glorious and extensive sowing of wild 
oats, but Brighton’s patrons could and did come with the utmost regularity year after year. 
This happy state of affairs lasted well into the second decade of the nineteenth century, but 
after about 1810 the pace slackened, and at the accession of George the IV the whole character 
of life at the seaside was rapidly changing. A larger public with soberer tastes had now to be 
catered for and Brighton was forced by the appearance of numerous rivals such as Margate, 
Southend, Worthing and Weymouth (these two last sanctified by the patronage of that emi- 
nently respectable monarch George III) to make a less glamorous but more respectable 
appeal. Moreover, after 1814 the continent was once more in a position tc handle luxury 
tourist traffic, and the sons of the dashing Corinthians who had assisted at the Prince’s revels 
at Brighton dashed off to Paris and a variety of German spas to indulge in those delights which 
the increasingly Puritanical character of public opinion prevented them from enjoying at home. 
The era of what has been so aptly described as Tauchnitz morals was upon us. But the greatest 
difference of all was in the changing status of the sea itself; from being regarded as merely an 
inexhaustible supply of vaguely medicinal water, it had now come to be looked upon as the 
greatest possible asset to an enjovable holiday. For the advance guard of the great new 
middle class, reared in the nostalgic and slightly sanctimonious atmosphere of the Romantic 


Movement, the sea shared with the Alps the distinction of being the most awe-inspiring of 


Nature's wonders and, moreover, was it not the element on which the Englishman’s incontestable 
superiority to foreigners had been so recently and so conclusively proved ? 


the sea was lent a loyal and patriotic tinge by the well-known character of the next King, 
William IV (our sailor Prince), who was for ever pottering about dockyards and harbours armed 
with a telescope and an inexhaustible flow of conversation which both in character and idiom 


This new cult of 





MR. JORROCKS AT MARGATE 


“It was nearly eight o'clock ere the Royal 
Adelaide touched the point of the far-famed 
Margate Jetty, a fact that was announced as 
well by the usual bump, and scuttle to the 
side to get out first, as by the band striking 
up God Save the King, and the mate demand- 
ing the tickets of the passengers. The sun 
had just dropped beneath the horizon, and 
the gas-lights of the town had been con- 
siderately lighted to show him to bed, for 
the day was yet in the full vigour of life and 
Wats. <<. The shades of night were drawing 
on—a slight mist hung about the hills, and a 
silvery moon shed a broad brilliant ray upon 
the quivering waters ‘‘of the dark blue 
sea,’ and an equal light over the wide 
expanse of the troubled town. How strange 
that man should leave the quiet scenes of 
nature, to mix in myriads of those they 
profess to quit cities to avoid ! One turn to 
the shore, and the gas-lights of the town 
drew back the party like moths to the 
streets, which were literally swarming with 
the population. ‘‘ Cheapside, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon,’” as Mr. Jorrocks 
observed, was never fuller than Margate 
streets that evening. All was lighted up— 
all brilliant and all gay—care seemed 
banished from every countenance, and 
pretty faces and smart gowns reigned in its 
stead.”’ 


FROM * JORROCKS JAUNTS AND jOLLITIES,”’ 
BY ROBERT SURTEES, 1833 


The photographs: 

Classie grandeur and homely fune- 
tionalism are slowly eclipsed by the 
glories of Meccano and a brave new 
style is evolved that is equally 
suitable for the decoration of Winter 
Gardens and for the underpinning of 
piers. Oriental fantasy is, however. 
made of sterner stuff and safely 
survives the change from stucco to 
Left to right: Brighton 
Pavilion; Regency lodging houses 
at Eastbourne; the Burlington 
Hotel on the front at Eastbourne ; 
in the Hotel Metropole at Brighton ; 
Brighton pier; a bandstand at 
Brighton. 
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bore ample witness to His Majesty's long association with the quarter-deck. Te was particularly 
partial to piers and when at Brighton was frequently to be seen on the celebrated Chain Pier. 

By the time that that amiable and cecentrie monarch had left his throne for realms where, 
as we are told there will be no more sea there will presumably be no more piers. every 
summer saw the coasts of Great Britain invaded by a steadily increasing army of the Middle 
Classes. The seaside’s proudest era had begun. 

The Victorians have suffered as no other generation has suffered from the hasty generaliz:- 
tions of latter day critics: they are accused and praised. applauded and condemned en masse. 
as though they were as completely undifferentiated as a flock of sheep: but if there és one 
characteristic more generally applicable than another, it is that as a class they knew what they 
wanted with a terrifving certainty that can only evoke the admiration of their descendants. 
What they wanted at the seaside were plenty of facilities for healthful relaxation attended 
by all those comforts to which they were accustomed at home. To satisfy these demands the 
seaside resort as we know it today came into being. Rows of comfortable lodging-houses 
sprang up. equipped with that great architectural discovery of the period, the bow-window. 
which cnabled the incredulous visitor constantly to reassure himself as to the actual and 
immediate presence of the ocean: that admirable invention the bathing machine (why. oh why. 
did we ever forsake it for that wretched substitute the stationary hut 7) was at hand to insure 
that his womenfolk should be abie to enjoy the healthy pastime of sea bathing, with the requisit« 
modicum of decent privacy : and his spiritual wants. in all their fascinating variety. were catered 
for by innumerable churches of all denominations and in every known style of ecclesiastical 
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British Railways, the four Main Line Com- 
panies : number of passenger journeys made 
during the summer months, 1935. 


Monthly Return 

Month. Standard and Tourist 
Tickets. Tickets. 

May bbe ... 7,493,191 3,169,051 

June — ... 7,562,003 5,234,054 
July ile wo» F917, 206 6,933,411 

August ... ... 8,676,953 9,360,612 

September .. 4,543,121 4,362,573 

Day, Half-day 

and Evening Week-End 

Tickets. Tickets. 

May ae ... 36,841,767 209,303 

June... ... 41,619,921 271,779 

July .. ... 43,893,402 191,145 

August ... ... 51,518,906 254,457 

September .-. 07,797,393 224,515 


These figures show the peak that holiday 
traffic reaches in the month of August. 


architecture. In the matter of public worship it is interesting to note that something of the 
holiday spirit seems early to have attached itself to the incumbents of seaside livings, who, 
throughout the period, were notoriously prone to ritualistic practices, and at Brighton in 
particular, the healthy ozone was not, for Protestant nostrils, without contaminating traces of 
incense ! 

The sea itself appealed strongly to the Victorians for, as they frequently pointed out, not 
only was it the greatest of God's works but one which seemed to have been created especially 
for the benefit of the British nation. Moreover, it supplied them with numerous opportunities 
for drawing those helpful analogies and interesting parallels in which they took so melancholy 
a delight. 

In one respect however, the sea provided the Victorians with a free entertainment that we, 
alas, are denied. Today, one can sit on the front at any of the south coast resorts for hours 
at a stretch and see nothing but a couple of speed boats and a pleasure steamer. “* Yet it (the 
channel) used to be the most crowded traverse in the whole wide world—a veritable street of 
tall ships, some bound east others west ; some zig-zagging to windward in long and short legs as 
the wind served, others running before it with stunsails alow and aloft; whilst in-shore were the 
small fry, brown sailed fishing luggers, bluff-bowed coasters with well tarred bends and perhaps 
a shapely fruit schooner racing with her cargo of oranges for the London market.” In 
Victorian times the great national holiday pastime of sitting in a deck-chair and staring out to 
sea was not, perhaps, so pointless as it appears today. 

As the century wore on the various seaside resorts began each to acquire individual 
characteristics and to attract their own small section of the holiday-making classes. Thus. 


The map shows the disposition of the 
seaside resorts along the south-east 
coasts of England, which form a long 
line approximately equidistant from 
the Metropolis which the different 
places serve. In the same way the 
resorts of the north of England lie, on 
either coast, within reach of the great 
centres of population of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. Below. typical South 
Coast scenery: the cliffs at Birling 
Gap and Belle Tout lighthouse near 
Eastbourne. 
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Brighton, although both Royalty and demi-monde had long since forsaken it, and it was rapidly 
becoming a New Jerusalem, still retained a slightly dashing, aristocratic air, while Margate, 
on the other hand, was decidedly low. Worthing was quiet and respectable, and later 
Bournemouth was even quieter and more respectable, with a large invalid public with a taste 
for serious music. In the fifties, with the dear Queen established at Osborne, the Isle of Wight 
was coming rapidly to the fore. The Garden Isle seems always to have exercised a peculiar 
fascination for foreigners, Turgeniev was there in the ‘seventies and even introduced Black 
Gang Chine into a short story, and in the ‘eighties that melancholy figure the Empress 
Elizabeth, forsaking the romantic delights of Corfu and the tropical surroundings of Madeira, 
arrived at beautiful Ventnor for the sake of the sea bathing. 

The ritual of bathing itself was becoming ever more elaborate and complicated. In 
the early days of Brighton, when it was still looked on as a species of medical treatment, and 
a variety of “ duckers ” and other attendants had always been at hand to assist the novice, 
the men bathed naked and the women wore a sort of canvas sack. (At Margate, however, if 
Rowlandson is to be believed, the women also bathed in a state of nature, which doubtless 
added considerably to the delight of life on the beach.) Later this was all changed, and the 
gentlemen were not even allowed to appear on the promenade until the ladies’ bathing hour 
was over. Later still came the bathing machine, complete with a funnel-like awning under 
which the fair sex could disport themselves free from all anxiety on the score of modesty. 
The men, on the other hand, until quite late in the Victorian period, wore nothing but their 
whiskers and a pair of drawers; it was left for a later generation to evolve regulations 
forbidding the topless bathing dress. 

After the bathe the bun. This praiseworthy and agreeable custom seems early to have 
established itself, with the ultimate and unforseen result that every seaside town was soon 
equipped with several tea-shops that steadily increased in number and hideousness right up 
to the present moment, when they have surely reached a pitch of ingenious ugliness that. 
one hopes, can never be surpassed. Other institutions that no self-respecting resort would 
willingly be without, were the bandstand and the pier, both, alas, brought to perfection at 
a time when all the glorious possibilities latent in cast iron were first being realized. Another 
menace that threatened the sober, decent stucco terraces of the earlier resorts at this time 
Was a growing fondness for a happy combination of red bricks, gables and white wood balconies. 
In the newer places, such as Bournemouth, the residential districts were built almost entirely 
in this stvle. The Isle of Wight, however, remained faithful to stucco for most of its buildings 
until late in the century, although a few of the larger houses blossomed out into a curious seaside 
version of Barry’s club-house Italian, while Scarborough evolved a species of North-Sea 
boarding-house Gothic that was all its own. 

At the very end of the century, with the coming of the horseless carriage and the revival 
of sin, Brighton recaptured some of her old Regency atmosphere and took on a new lease of life. 
These were the days of * Burlington Bertie ~ and the Pink’un, when on any fine Saturday 
evening in the summer one might observe parties of monocled young gentlemen in astonishing 
fur coats and heavily veiled chorus girls in open-work stockings, alighting from fast De Dion- 
Boutons at the terra-cotta entrance of the Metropole. These gilded swallows were heralds of 
a summer that was as yet a long way off, but nevertheless in all the more progressive resorts 
signs of a strange new spring were everywhere apparent. Roller-skating was now the popular 
pastime and the sounds of the cake-walk were heard in the land and everywhere large rinks 
and dance-halls (in the more conservative places “* winter gardens ~) were springing up. It 
would, nevertheless, be a mistake to suppose that these new delights in any way interfered 
with the old traditional seaside amusements: the holiday crowds were still increasing annually 
and in that Golden Age there was room for all. The Punch and Judy show, oldest of all the 
open-air entertainments, was still to be heard on dozens of beaches; the nigger minstrel, 
a child of the ‘seventies, was still communicating his nostalgic longing for dear old Dixie to 
a numerous audience, and the answer to the question “* Has anyone seen a German Band ?~ 
Was a universal affirmative. Nor was the entertainment provided on the sands of an exclusively 
profane description—the Salvation Army did not neglect the souls of the holiday-makers and 
the martial strains of ** Washed in the Blood of the Lamb ~ competed manfully with those of 
* Off to Zion I am bound,” rendered in unison by a full-throated chorus of musical evangelicals 
farther along the beach. 

Alas, there came a day when we woke to find that no one, for once, had seen a German 
band, and from thenceforth the male members of the pierrot troupe seemed annually to decrease 
in numbers and youthfulness, and the old sailor who for so long had provoked a general admira- 
tion by his ingenious and daily renewed model of Arundel Castle in sand, suddenly astonished his 
public by producing an elaborately ruined reconstruction of Louvain Cathedral. The Golden 
Age was drawing rapidly to a close. 

It is customary and indeed convenient to attribute the blame for the passing of the old 
order of things at the seaside and its subsequent vulgarization, along with so much else, to the 
Great War, but to do so is to be guilty of an unjustifiable simplification of the issue. The old- 
fashioned seaside holiday was doomed when the first De Dion-Bouton appeared on the Brighton 
front, when the orchestra on the pier first struck up “Alexanders” Ragtime Band ™; and although 
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Hours of sunshine: English coast resorts 
with the total number of hours of sunshine 
recorded in 1935; the first twenty-five 
listed in order of quantity. 


Harwich 1910.0 Ramsgate 1797.7 
Sandown . 1893.7 Clacton 1797.4 
Lowestoft 1877.0 Folkestone 1792.0 
Herne Bay 1857.8 Eastbourne 1789.3 
Felixstowe 1842.2 Yarmouth 1780.8 
Margate . 1835.9 Southend 1780.7 
Shoeburyness ... 1827.9 Littlehampton 1771.8 
Seaton . 1823.0 Totland Bay 1771.7 
St. Leonards . 1806.0 Lympe 1764.8 
Dover ... . 1804.5 Portsmouth 1764.4 
Ventnor 1802.9 Bexhill 1757.9 
Worthing 1802.2 Ryde, |.W 1756.4 
Jersey 1801.6 


The number of hours of sunshine in London 
in 1935 was 1439.9 


‘The weather of JULY was distinguished by an 
almost universal excess of sunshine, a large 
deficiency of rainfall except at some stations 
in the west and north of Scotland, and an 
unusual number of warm days, particularly 
in the south-east and east of England. At 
numerous stations in England and Wales it 
was the driest July since records became 
available, and at some places in Great Britain 
it was the sunniest July on record.’’— 
Meteorological Office Weathzr Summary for 
1935 





“AUGUST was warm and dry on the whole, 
though rainfall exceeded the average in parts 
of southern England, in north and west (but 
not south-west) Scotland and isolated area: 
elsewhere. Sunshine was excessive in 
England and Wales and variable elsewhere. 
At Stornoway it was the dullest August since 
records began in 1881.""—Meteorological 
Office Weather Summary for 1935 





“SEPTEMBER was very unsettled and un- 
usually wet, the general rainfall amounting to 
nearly 209 per cent. of the average. A tew 
places scattered over England and Wales 
received more thin three times the average, 
and at some stations in England and southern 
Ireland, it was the wettest September on 
record. Sunshine was variable, but broadly 
speaking, values were below the average in 
western districts and somewhat above in 
eastern districts.’’ — Meteorologica! Office 
eath2r Summary for 1935 
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t. The vast clutter of 
Egyptian hotels, olde-worlde tea shoppes, Renaissance dance halls and unnecessary 
bathing pools ; the hideous rash of bungalow housing estates, gim-crack fun-fairs and luxury 
cinemas ; the miles of arterial roads, dirt tracks and Tudor petrol stations that now disfigure 
the southern coasts of England from Southend to Penzance, are all symptomatic of that American 
phase in the history of civilization through which we are now passing, and of which the chief 
characteristic is a complete inability to control that abundance which the skill of our scientists 
and the organization of our industries have produced. Unlike the Victorians we no longer 
snow what we want and so our masters, the producers, the builders and the impresarios, give 
\s what they think we want, with the result that all is uncertainty and disillusionment. We 
can save labour, but have not as vet unfortunately, learnt how to employ our leisure. 





j may tave speeded the approaching chaos it did not initiate 
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[THE VISITOR 
By H. B. Brenan 


We have, in England and Wales today, a population of forty millions, of which a 
large proportion is engaged in occupations allowing week-end freedom and an annual holiday, 
living never more than eighty miles from the long coast-line proper to an island. The motor- 
coach has brought even the agricultural population into the picture. Before the war many 
villagers in central England had never seen the sea. Today, members of a Women’s Institute 
in a Cotswold village, for example, will visit Aberystwyth one year and Bournemouth the next 
as unconcernedly as thirty vears ago they would have gone picnicking. 

In spite of the proximity of every part of England to the sea, and in spite of the rapid growth 
of cheap transport, the larger English seaside resorts are for the most part still grouped in those 
portions of the coast-line nearest to the large centres of population. For this the week-enders 
and the day-trippers are largely responsible. Even for car-owners not limited by the expense 
of rail fares, the possible radius of a day’s journey by road from London has probably decreased 
with the increase in road traffic. Air services from the large cities to the coast have developed 
during the last ten vears but they are still, owing to expense and the time wasted in surface 
travel to and from the city air-ports, for most people more a “ stunt ~ than a regular method 
of travel. Exceptions are the services to the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, on which 
the saving of time over the sea crossing is considerable and the risk of air-sickness less than that 
of mal de mer. The service from London to the Isle of Wight appeals to the week-ender who 
can afford the equivalent of a first-class rail ticket for the sake of a total saving of just over an 
hour, or less if there is a head wind. Reductions in fares and an increase in speed will have to 
go far to offset the waste of time which the location of our air-ports far from the centres of 
big cities has imposed as a permanent handicap to short-distance air travel. 

The London area is naturally the principal factor controlling the economic and social 
development of the sea-coast of Kent and Sussex. Development has been all the more 
rapid since the electrification of the Southern main lines began. Essex, with the exception of 
Southend, has been less affected. Brighton, which once was wholly fashionable and residential 
and built its fine Regency houses from the pockets of the aristocracy, is now almost a suburb 
of London. Brighton and other South Coast resorts no longer have a “season” in the 
fashionable sense. As the striped awnings and umbrellas appear outside the palace hotels of 
the Continent, the clientéle of the more expensive hotels on the South Coast begins to diminish. 
The petrol engine and the electric train more than the vagaries of fashion or the ill-deserved 
reputation of our climate, have driven wealthy and aristocratic England to Continental places 
far from huge reservoirs of holiday-makers such as the London area. In August and September 
the South Coast of England is for the masses. 

After the South and South-East coasts, the next most considerable grouping of seaside 
resorts is on the coasts of Lancashire and North Wales and on the coast of Yorkshire, handy to 
the huge industrial area divided by the Pennines. Blackpool is unique. It is a kind of vast 
Luna Park by the Irish Sea, the only large northern resort whose reputation attracts even the 
Londoner. It owes its origin to the Lancashire ** wake,” that admirable custom by which 
each mill town in turn closes down for a week while the workers, drawing their money out of 
a holiday fund, go where sea breezes are only incidental to dancing, cinemas, zoos, circuses 
and fun fairs. The season is entirely in the summer. Southport, on the same coast, is in 
summer a competitor, though a distant one, of Blackpool, but has a winter season and has also 
become a dormitory town for Liverpool and Manchester. The long string of North Wales 
resorts owe their development partly to their mild winter climate, which has attracted the 
invalids of the North, partly to the Manchester and Liverpool practice by which a man’s income 
can be judged by the distance he lives from his place of work. At week-ends in the summer 
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they draw upon Liverpool and Manchester for a motoring clientéle as the South Coast towns 
do upon London. 

A few large resorts such as Torquay and Bournemouth, have developed from villages to 
towns of considerable size, uninfluenced by the neighbourhood of a large centre of population 
but existing chiefly for reasons of climate and various other natural advantages which have 
attracted first invalids, then residents and then the summer visitor in his thousands. Bourne- 
mouth has developed from a population of 695 in 1851 to 120,000 today. The future of such 
towns is uncertain, for the enormous increase in holiday traflie from all over England makes 
them less desirable for residents, who tend to move to quieter places. There is usually much 
division of opinion in the town council between those who wish to advertise, build swimming 
pools, lengthen the esplanade and cater for holiday visitors, and the retired business men or civil 
servants (and the tradesmen who serve them) who view with intense disfavour their seaside 
Kensington degenerating into a Blackpool. 

The difficulties of sound building and planning are increased where there is an enormous 
but very temporary increase in the population during the short holiday season. It is the 
shortness of the school summer holidays which is largely responsible for the worst excesses of 
bungalow growth and the spoiling of innumerable “little places” round the coasts of 
England. Everyone with a family of between five and eighteen years of age is obliged to 
take a holiday in August or early September, and the smaller seaside hotels and lodging-houses 
which barely pay their way during winter, spring and autumn, and are only moderately full in 
June and July, are packed to capacity during the school holidays. A short season and high 
prices go together. The crops of bungalows and recently a new feature, permanently constructed 
* holiday camps,” are the direct consequences. The holiday camp as Skegness, which for 
24 guineas a week provides accommodation in chalets with bathrooms, “four good meals a 
day in a central dining hall, tennis, a swimming pool, dancing and bridge, is certainly a 
remarkable venture. In the hands of competent architects and situated where they cannot 
harm natural beauty, such camps might be a welcome solution of many of the present 
problems of the rapidly-developing seaside. But the prospect of several hundred 
** Elizabethan * chalets on the Dorset cliffs, for example, or framing a Cornish cove, may 
become reality and the most serious menace the English coast-line has yet known. The 
number of holiday-makers who do not wish merely to change one town for another, even 
though the latter may be the seaside, has naturally increased enormously during the past 
ten vears with the growth of the population and with the zest for open spaces which has become 
characteristic of the younger inhabitants of the urban areas. The congestion in the * little 
places * in August is, however, as bad as in the larger resorts and the wish for independence 
of high prices and bookings a year in advance, has brought more and more bungalows in its 
train. The outstanding example of a county where this has occurred is Cornwall. Cruising 
holidays have to a large extent absorbed those who, since England left the gold standard in 
1931, find the Continent too expensive. 

Since 1931 the Local Authorities (Publicity) Act has made it permissible for English 
towns to spend a small proportion of their rate moneys through a central organization approved 
by the Minister of Health, the Travel Association, for publicity purposes. The South Coast 
resorts, in particular, as a result of publicity and various special circumstances, are beginning 
to benefit by what amounts almost to a continental season; a benefit of real importance, since 
the larger number of visitors from across the Channel arrive in July, before the home rush 
begins. The mayors of a number of French resorts, which have suffered a serious decline in 
visitors during the past few vears, sent a delegation to the South Coast seaside resoxgt 
England last summer to see by what special attractions their opposite members 
were able to secure such an enormous clientéle. They were impressed bys 
swimming baths, the public gardens, the piers and the organized entertainm 
France, municipalities are only able to provide in a few exclusive and expe 
* Your seaside,” they said ‘is Socialism in practice!” They even found that ft 
* laisser aller” in dress and undress on which our Mrs. Grundies once frowned, no¥ 
as bravely, if not more so, on this side of the Channel. No doubt, the hospitality show 
them left them unaware of their greatest ally, our licensing laws. ss 

A factor which is of the greatest possible importance to the future of oud easide reggae 


—— 
RAMSGATE 
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With ack edgment to * Punch 


SERVICE TO BRIGHTON 


According to Pickler-Muskau, the cele- 
brated German traveller, who spent some 
time in Brighton in 1819, that resort was 
then served by fifty-two public coaches every 
day. The fare was six shillings. 
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but which, as in housing and education, has largely been ignored, is the impending Cheek askin 
a 





both in the number and in the average age of the population. A recent memorandunr-by 
Dr. Enid Charles, issued by the London and Cambridge Economie Services, reckons the 
present population of 40,598 millions will rise to 40,655 millions in 1940, after which the « 
will begin. By 1943 the population will be 70,000 less than at present, by 1950 it will have 
decreased by nearly a million, and by1960 over three millions. It is not so much the decline in 
number which is of importance as the changes in age composition, which are already taking 
place as a result of the declining fertility of previous years. While in 1935, 23.25 per cent. 
of the population were under 14 and 12-45 over 60, in 1950 these figures will be 15-40 and 
17-01 respectively, and by 1960 they will already have reached the astonishing proportions 
of 11-80 and 20-69. Imagination boggles at the thought of the year A.D. 2035, when only 
2-96 per cent. will play with spades and buckets and 57,175 per cent. will sit in deck chairs or 
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“There is a sort of dead-alive, hackneyed 
people about, who are scarcely conscious 
of living except in the exercise of some 
conventional occupation. Bring these 
fellows into the country or set them aboard 
ship, and you will see how they pine for 
their desk or their study. . . . They pass 
those hours in a sort of coma, which are not 
dedicated to furious moiling in the gold- 
mill. When they do not require to go 
to the office, when they are not hungry and 
have no mind to drink, the whole breathing 
world is a blank to them. If they have to 
wait an hour or so for a train, they fall into 
a stupid trance with their eyes open... 
As if a man’s soul were not too small to 
begin with, they have dwarfed and narrowed 
theirs by a life of all work and no play; until 
here they are at forty, with not one thought 
to rub against another while they wait for 
the train. Before he was breeched, he 
might have clambered on the boxes ; when 
he was twenty, he would have stared at the 
girls ; but now the pipe is smoked out, the 
snuff-box empty, and my gentleman sits 
upright upon a bench, with lamentable 
eyes. This does not appeal to me as being 
Success in Life.”’ 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 































loosen their stiffening joints on golf courses reduced to only nine holes. Will over half the 
population live in retirement on pensions or savings along our milder coasts whilst a minority 
carries on the nation’s work, or will rejuvenation as established medical practice restore some 
sort of equilibrium and the demand for buckets and spades? These remote speculations need 
not disturb us or the seaside authorities unduly, but the more immediate changes are an added 
reason for planning in place of haphazard and speculative development. 
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THE NEW LEISURE 
By Harry Roberts 


People often speak of leisure as though it were a post-war product. Probably they confuse 
leisure with leisure-time—a very different thing. Again, many people think and speak of leisure 
as though it were the antithesis of work. That, also, is a mistake: though it is true enough that a 
great deal of the work in which men and women are today driven to spend so many of their 
waking hours is fatal to leisure. On the other hand, leisure is not just idleness: for idleness 
Leisure is an active state of mind, to which 
Its nearest ally is liberty: indeed, an active 
Consequently, 


suggests not so much physical rest as apathy. 
boredom and compulsion are equally inimical. 
freedom — material, spiritual and intellectual—constitutes its very quintessence. 
an individual is capable of leisure only in proportion to his intellectual, aesthetic and spiritual 
culture: only, also, if this is accompanied by a reasonable measure of economic independence. 
Fighting with Nature for our physical existence, or for the physical existence of those dependent 
on us, used to take up most of the time and most of the energy of nearly everybody. It might 
therefrom reasonably be inferred that formerly there was far less leisure than there is now. That 
conclusion, however, does not follow: for, qualitatively as well as quantitatively, work has been 
revolutionized by mechanistic inventions.‘ Work,” in the pre-mechanized ages, though it used 
to occupy far more hours of the ordinary man’s or woman's day, was in essence more leisurely, 
because more individual, than is the concentrated, standardized factory work of the twentieth 
century. 

Leisure means freedom to do what we want to do,“ It is in leisure that the soul is free to 
grow by its own laws.” We need, then, to be truly educated to enjoy leisure. Half the * philan- 
and * charitable ~ manifestations of the * civilized ~ world are expressions, not of love. 
spells for the unaesthetic, the 


thropic ~ 
but of fear of leisure and of the boredom which * leisure time ~ 
unspiritual, and the essentially uncultivated. 

It used to be argued by those who defended the differentiation of society into the working 
and the non-working classes, that only through the existence of a distinct “* leisured ~ class could 
art. philosophy and intellectual speculation be fostered and developed. History lent support 
to this theory. But now, thanks to human inventiveness and ingenuity, it is not necessary for 
any section of the community to spend nearly all its time in the creation of material utilities : 
nor is it any longer possible to regard working-people’s leisure-time merely as affording an 
opportunity for recuperation in order to work again. They, themselves, see the thing the 
They do not look upon leisure-time as just a hygienically necessary interval 
in their essential occupation. They share the view of the young Belgian boating men in 
* The Inland Voyage *:—** We are all employed in commerce during the day: but, in the 
CVCNING, TOYCZ TOUS, NOUS SOMMES SCEPICUVL Coc c ccc ccceeees ...T ean think of no mammalian 
animal other than man that solemnly goes to work for some other animal of his own species for 
eight or ten hours every day of his life, and trusts to the margin of time left over for his 


other way round. 


enjoyment of leisure. 

Yet. in the circumstances of our present industrial order (or disorder), the first claim on 
increasing leisure-time is, for most people, not that of leisure itself, but of rest, passivity, re- 
cuperative opportunity. When a woman has been weighing out Seidlitz powders from eight 
o'clock in the morning until six in the evening, five-and-a-half days a week, for ten or twenty 
years, it is rest and artificial refreshment that she most needs. There is little energy and little 
time left for the true exercise and enjoyment of leisure. Weighing out Seidlitz powders is an 
almost idyllic job compared with many to which tens of thousands are condemned. Let us not 
sneer superiorly at the way these people, or many of them, choose to spend their brief one or 
two-week summer holiday by the seaside. They want to be entertained, and they want to be 
rested. They have never been taught the subtle art of self-entertainment ; and, owing to the cco- 
nomic circumstances of their lives, it would have done them relatively little good if they had been. 

Every seaside town that wishes to serve the needs of holiday visitors should provide up- 
to-date hygienic amenities, as well as promenades and piers and cinemas. The visitors in- 
evitably include men and women and children of every age and every degree of vigour and 
healthiness. All can benefit from the sea, the sunlight and the fresh air—so unlike anything 
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available “ at home”; but these things must be tempered to the shorn lamb if they are not 
to do more harm than good. Shelter from rain, from excessive sunshine, and from the east 
winds are about all the protection aormally needed in day-time during the months of summer. 
The possibilities are very great and are but little exploited—** open-air ~ gymnasia for the 
open-air” playrooms for the children, ‘ open-air” reading-rooms, 


ee 


young and vigorous, 
music-rooms and lounges for the ‘ess active and the older. To encourage visitors to spend 
their afternoons and evenings in the ordinary seaside picture-theatre, concert-hall, or 
‘ apartment,” as a change from corresponding places in Salford, or Manchester, or even 
Bloomsbury or Bayswater, seems to me a poor sort of civic hospitality. 


Here we are up against the question of how the theoretic principle of democracy may best be 
applied if human progress is to continue. There are obviously hundreds of thousands of our 
neighbours, who, given the choice, prefer to spend their summer holiday at Blackpool or at 
Margate or at Southend rather than at the loveliest and loneliest of fishing villages or rocky coves. 
There are thousands of others who would rather continue with their oflice or workshop routine 
than experience what to them would be the torture of a fortnight at one of our popular resorts 
at the height of the holiday season. Both of these groups must be taken into account in our 
scheming. The one thing that is certainly wrong is to standardize the coast of Britain, making 
it all such as best accords with the present-day demands of the very great majority, in the process 
sacrificing all that has true value for that growing minority, representative of what many of us 
hope will constitute the taste of future majorities. There is an apt technique for the development 
of a Blackpool; there is an apt technique—and a very different one—for the development of 
Mousehole or Lamorna Cove. Lots of places owe half their charm to their comparative in- 
accessibility: only those to whom this peculiar character strongly appeals will take the trouble 
to get to them. By adding to the facilities of access or by providing artificial ** amenities,” their 
special value may easily be destroyed. Blackpool, by all means—but done a little better even 
than it is; Southend, also; and so with the other seaside * resorts.” They correspond to human 
wants that in contemporary circumstances must be met. ** Recreations distasteful to some 
dispositions, relish best to others.” 


Every age is, I suppose, an “ age of transition ~: but there are many circumstances that 
make this term specially applicable to the contemporary human world. There may not be 
much difference between the culture of the man of letters, of the artist. and of the philosophic 
student of today and that of their compeers of a century or two ago: but take the economically 
lower thirty million, and compare their average culture today with that of their great-grand- 
parents. The differences are enormous, whether we regard these differences as representing 
progress or regress. Equally obvious is it that the contemporary culture of the masses is but 
a half-way, or a quarter-way, halt en a journey the terminus of which is at present out of sight. 
Culture, like evolutionary anatomic advance. seems to develop by leaps and pauses. This 
elementary fact is one that all planners—architectural, educational or political—should bear in 
mind, The nature of a sensible plan obviously must vary with its object, its goal. People are 
concerned both about the problem of how best to utilize this modern extension of leisure time for 
social and spiritual ends, and about the problem of how the newly liberated demand for immediate 
pleasure may be met. To what extent are we (assuming that we are not guided entirely by 
commercial motives) to endeavour to satisfy the wishes and the temporary needs of the half- 
cultivated public of the moment ?: to what extent are we to bear in mind the probable wishes and 
needs of the great public of twenty vears hence ? There is a lot to be said for the building of 
“paper houses “—the materializing of our temporary ideals in not too permanent a form. I 
always thought it a sensible practice which Thoreau, quoting Bartram, described as having been 
that of the Muclasse Indians : * When a town celebrates the Busk, having previously provided 
themselves with new clothes, new pots, pans and other household utensils and furniture, they 
collect all their worn-out clothes and other despicable things, sweep and cleanse their houses, 
squares, and the whole town, of their filth, which, with all the remaining grain and other old 
provisions, they cast together into one common heap, and consume it with fire.” 

Today, the great majority of people who do the essential work of this country have little 






































To be far from the madding crowd 
is an ideal that the majority of 


our countrymen evince no desire to 
achieve. Even those who love to make 
pretence of a solitary disposition are 


frequently to be discovered in the 


thick of the deck chairs or the round- 
abouts, gallantly defending themselves 
with the time-honoured cliché * its 
so amusing to watch the people 
Above: Blackpool. Below: familiar 
ingredients of the seaside; deck chairs 
and the band; the automatic machine; 
the * fun fair 
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You Cannot Listen 
To The Band In 
Bathing Slips : 
Daily Express Correspondent, ; 
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“* has been aptly described as the 
‘Glory of the English Coast’; it is also 
termed the ‘Queen of Watering Places,’ 
but whatever form of compliment you see 
fit to use you are probably well justified. 
We English have come to accept our beauty 
spots rather as a matter of course—there 
are so many of them ; but it is when you 
speak to a foreigner in a place like 

that you realize how very lucky shire 
—and all England—is in the possession of 
a territory filled with so constant a delight 
to the eye, mind and body as is this very 
old modernized holiday centre.... The 
Castle, which was built in King Stephen's 
reign, is flood-lighted and presents a 
wonderful spectacle. Wherever there is 
an open space authority has cleared it and 
laid it out in delightful gardens for public 
use and enjoyment. ... Attractions at 
the Park, on the north side 
include a miniature railway, a children’s 
boating lake, a water chute, and a fine 
open-air theatre with large island stage in 
the middle of the lake; there is seating 
for 6,000, and the acoustics are spractically 
perfect. Performances are given twice 
a week in the season.’’ —Note on 

from a Railway Holiday Handbook. 


A plentiful use of glass outbuildings, 
verandahs, winter gardens 
often succeeds in lending an exotic, 
foreign air to the British Beach, and 
subtle hint of ™ fairy 
Ostend, for instance. 
Southend and Hove. 


and 


pro ides a 
lands afar i 
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individual experience of how to use leisure-time to best advantage; they have had small chance 
The lucky ones may get an hour or two in the evenings; usually they get Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays. Most of them get Bank Holidays, and a week in the summer—without 
pay. Who are we— privileged persons—to dictate to them as to how they shall use this petty 
time over? It is not so much a question of money as of the nature of our daylight occupations. 
These neighbours of ours are too tired, mentally, physically and emotionally, to entertain them- 
selves in their rare leisure hours. During this evolutionary interregnum they must be entertained. 
They need, and rightly demand, the sort of provided entertainment which in ancient times was 
demanded by, and thought fit for, oriental potentates—dancing girls, fermented liquors, fire- 
works and the rest. Don’t let us, from our privileged view-point, stupidly laugh at Blackpool, 
at Southend, or at Margate. These places and what they stand for are wanted by people whom 
we have every reason to respect. But are we sure that, in thirty years time, these synthetic 
In the absence of specific education, 
which is not very 


of learning. 


towns will closely correspond with popular taste? 
it takes a generation or two to establish a habit of wise and wholesome living 


different from wisely using and truly enjoving leisure-time. 


IV 


THE ARCAITECI 
By Peter Maitland 


The Parade, with restriction notices— iron railings, the breakwater, the uniform pattern 
running away in both directions from the ingenious bandstand into the middle distance 
of desirable modern residences, mainly Tudobethan, a sprinkling of pseudo-Georgian with 
bulging builders’ bays, and occasionally —the cherry in the contemporary speculative fruit 
salad — a“ modernistie * villa. Such is the pattern today, with few exceptions, of the seaside 
town which has not the history of a Brighton, Eastbourne or Hastings. 

The difference between the largest and the smallest of our seaside towns, generally 
speaking, is only that of scale. Otherwise, from the architect's point of view, the problem of 
people, pleasure and plan has been moulded by tradition, complacency and ignorance of the 
changing world into a depressing uniformity : 

* If seven maids with seven mops swept it for half a vear. 

do you suppose.” the walrus said, ** that they could get it clear ~? 
* | doubt it“ said the Architect. and shed a bitter tear. 


It is the architect’s initiative which may bring about a long-desired change. He must 
seize the mop himself. 

Seaside development has been constantly in the news in the last two vears. Headlines 
announcing a £300,000 new front for this resort, or a new £80,000 pavilion for that, have left 
the parochial papers to become a commonplace in the national press. 

If the majority of such development is not architects’ work it may prove to be a national 
misfortune. Architects whose most serious and immediate problem should be reforming 
housing, can nevertheless regard with some seriousness the problem of the shape of our 
seaside, where lies much of the architectural prestige of this country for the holiday maker 
from abroad to appraise. And it must be noted that although the seaside was, so to speak, 
an English discovery, to which the “promenade des Anglais” still testifies in name, the best 


On the facing page: The Golden Rule of seaside planning—to make the 
foreshore as complicated and as remote from reality as possible. However 
numerous the various roadways. provided that they are on different levels, 
the visitor will readily overlook the fact that they are all identical in 
appearance and purpose and only be lost in wonder: Brighton Front. 
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Above, two seaside planning problems: 
week-end housing of the most chaotic 
nature ; car-parking along the front. 
an annoying barricade between the 
visitor and the sea. 


Below, the accepted development 
scheme for the Lumps Fort site at 
Portsmouth, with multiplications of 
roadways emphasized in white. 


Right, transformation in progress: 
remains of the bulbous Edwardian 
sea-front architecture of Bexhill with, 
rising behind, the sun decks of the 
new Pavilion. 


and most interesting examples are not found in England, but abroad where the seaboard is 
proportionately smaller and offered less opportunity for experiment. 

If the architectural mop is to be usefully applied it is as well to start our examination, 
if not the mopping, with the client. The latter is in most cases the local authority acting under 
the limited supervision and with the partial assistance of central government departments. 
Excerpts from the latest book on local government law and administration, edited by Lord 
MeMillan, are very illuminating :— 

* Loca AUTHORITIES AND CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS. ee It must also be remembered 
that local authorities are not the servants of the central government. They are, within the terms of their 
enabling statutes, independent powers and may, and in many cases indeed must, act on their own 
initiative and judgment. Within its legal limits, each local authority may act as it pleases, subject, 
as we have seen, to the pressure which the central government can bring to bear through: (1) super- 
Vision and inspection by central officials; (2) financial control; and (3) the exercise under statute 
of * powers of default,’ under which, in the last resort, powers may be taken from one local authority 
and transferred to another. . Owing to the growing complexity of modern civilization it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to fix a precise line of demarcation between the functions of local authorities of all types 
and central government. 

The points raised are of course problems of fundamental principles which it is not the 
scope of this article to discuss, but they do resolve themselves for the purpose of our immediate 
examination into a battle, in which the architect should recognize the protagonists. It is 
a battle between the local amateurs and specialists. ©The central government board’s advisers, 
officials and inspectors, act with clarity of vision, technical ability, objectivity and invariable 
courtesy. But before any project reaches that final stage of government examination and 
the final battle, in which the architect may participate, is engaged in, there are many skirmishes 
in local politics. The retired empire builders, whose gardens and brasses are the pride of all 
the little Poonahs-on-Sea, fight their battles over again on ever narrowing frontiers. 

The shrinking pension and the dwindling dividend are not altogether unnaturally behind 
the numberless associations ever-ready to protest against any expansion or development 
which may reflect itself immediately in the rate. . Their short-range obstructionism remains 
a constant annoyance to the objective progressive citizen with a long-term programme. This 
obstructionism is visible and surmountable, but the * wire,” so to speak, in this architectural 
seaside hunt, is the complacent fool who has made the local Council the platform for his 


posturings. The united strength of these has made any coherent and progressive planning a 


tedious, precarious business, the isolated successes being the immediate result of individual 


vision, the endless labour and tactful persuasion of an enlightened minority, for which the 
architect cannot be sufficiently grateful. The very dead majority has given the English 
seaside a heritage which it is his task to liquidate. 

Ignoring differences in past history and geography, 


g possibilities in 
development and the dictates of reason, the mass of mediocrity has imposed its own dreary 


contemporary 


[continued on page 22] 
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Amongst the mass of miscellaneous 
architecture. surviving from recent 
epochs of unplanned and unreason- 
ably pretentious development. of 
which our seaside towns mostly consist. 
a few examples can now be found 
of a new architecture that attempts 
to tackle the problems in an unpre- 
jJudiced way and achieves some 
affinity, to the airy, unrestricted 
life that people come to the seaside 
to enjoy. 1. The new bathing pool 
at Ramsgate, sensibly placed right 
on the water's edge. so that the 
atmosphere of real sea bathing is 
preserved. 2. The Midland Hotel. 
Morecambe, designed by Oliver Hill ; 
also placed directly on the shore 
with no intervening traffic route. 
3. Part of Blackpool Pleasure Beach, 
designed by Joseph  Emberton. 
4. The outdoor bathing pool at 
Southend. 5. The new Margate 
Pavilion, designed by Adshead and 
Ramsey. 6. Wide-opening windows 
to let in sea-air and sun: Embassy 
Court, Brighton, designed by Wells 
Coates. 7. The same block of flats 
from the sea-front. 8. The bathing 
pool at St. Leonards, designed by 
S. Little. 9. Seemly bathing cubicles 
at Swanage. 10. A first-rate solution 
of an urgent problem: the new car- 
park at Hastings, designed by S. Little. 
constructed beneath the promenade. 
The alternative to this is illustrated 
on the previous page. 


The most notable English example 
of modern seaside architecture is. 
however, the new Bexhill Pavilion: 
Mendelsohn and Chermayeff, archi- 
tects: the sea and garden front. 
showing the great glass-enclosed 
staircase giving access to the sun 
decks on the upper floors. 
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The 


pleted is only one instalment of a 


Be rhill Pui ilion as nNOwW COM- 


more ambitious scheme. the whole of 


which, as it is hoped it will eventually 
be finished, is shown in the composite 
picture above. This represents the 
complete project with which the archi- 
tects, Mendelsohn and Chermayeff. 
won the open competition ino 1934. 
An extension from one end of the 
Pavilion itself. in the form of an open 
loggia, links the Pavilion to a large 
cireular bathing pool, surrounded by 
dressing boves and sun bathing decks, 
on the shore itself. The pool is to 
OCCUPY the site of the rather pathetic 
remains of an Edwardian rococo 
handstand that today still stares the 
new Pavilion in_ the face (see the 
illustration on page 19). The scheme 
is to terminate ina slender pier. The 
point on which the whole composition 
is intended to focus is a sculptured 
figure by Frank Dobson, yet to be 
erected. This is indicated in _ the 
photograph above and shown also in 
the small photograph of a model. On 
the right are some views of the inside 
of the Pavilion, which show how well 
the interior maintains the light and 
airy, though — satisfactorily precise, 
character of the rest. From top to 
bottom: the library on the first floor ; 
the restaurant on the ground floor 
(hoth with huge windows looking out 
on the sea): the lecture hall; the 
main auditorium, whose seats are 
removable to turn it into a dance hall: 
and the ceiling of the auditorium: a 
remarkable geometrical effect derived 
from acoustic necessity. 






























































uniformity on all seaside pleasures and seaside towns. Their very propaganda, starting with 
the posters which pursue us as persistently as those of beer and cigarettes, are limited to : 
* Come to ae 
* So many hours of sunshine at : 
ci is only one hour from Waterloo.” 
has the largest pier in England.” 


and are as dull as the poster girls that symbolize their seaside pleasures, and which appear all to have 
been drawn from the same model. 

The very privileges offered to the visitor, for which he must pay. are confined to old 
friends, like the deck chair. True, a larger, less collapsible and more frequent deck chair is 
being provided by the more ingenious managers of our seaside pleasures. Truc also that these 
same chairs are no longer always gathered round the bandstand, because the municipal band 
has been either promoted to the status of municipal orchestra, or because, amaeba-like, the 
local musical body has divided itself to meet the persisting prerogative of the seaside 
resident, to hear out of doors other people’s good music played badly by their own band. So 
strong is this musical tradition, that discomfort to listener and musician is ignored (at Seaford 
today the big drum has to draw in every time a car passes), to say nothing of the music itself 
when only a piccolo E Flat can rise above the sound of an M.G. flat-out. 

Yet it is no longer questioned that the traditional form of seaside entertainment has 
outlasted its appeal. The coon singing in a cockney accent, the pierrot pun and the local 


rendering of Liszt are dead. The film and broadcasting have inevitably widened our range 















































ourselves today. In no other sphere of 
human activity do a people display their 
calibre, or impress their inner selves, more 
than in their architecture. Great people 
leave behind them great memorials to them- 
selves which they have erected in brick and 
stone.”" 

LORD DE LA WARR, at the laying of the 
foundation stone of the Bexhill Pavilion, May, 
1935. 


‘*How better could we dedicate ourselves 
7 today than by gathering round this new 
venture of ours, a venture which is going 
to lead to the growth, the prosperity and 
the greater culture of this our town; a 
venture also which is part of a great national 
movement, virtually to found a new industry 
—the industry of giving that relaxation, 
that pleasure, that culture, which hitherto 
the gloom and dreariness of British resorts 
have driven our fellow countrymen to seek 
in foreign lands. We are rightly proud of 


and sharpened our critical faculties, and the second-rate is being tolerated less readily. 
Whereas the cinema-theatre. to be found everywhere, supplies our film entertainment, and is. 
as it were, a standard amusement, which need not here be considered separately : music, light 
entertainment and the theatre must still be examined in their special seaside form. The 
mechanical means of music reproduction, in spite of all the attacks from the “ hate the canned 
music” school, are an important architectural factor. The loudspeaker, broadcasting good 
or well-played music from a distant source, must finally ring down the curtain on any but the 
most ambitious and excellent locak orchestra. The loudspeaker provides greater freedom for 
accommodation of the listeners. and offers possibilities of acoustic control and distribution 
which must play an ever-increasing part in changing the whole plan and method of entertain- 
ment. in spite of the surviving opposition from members of the old school, who must see the 
conductors, good, bad or indifferent. 

In connection with light entertainment and the theatre, I can do no better than to quote 
from a report prepared by Mr. Frank Birch in connection with the Bexhill Entertainment 
Hall (the arguments here put forward remain true if any other name be substituted) : 

* We were asked to advise on and equip a modern theatre, suitable for all purposes, conventional 
and otherwise. and to keep in mind the fact that the hall, which was the theatre, could also be used 
for other than theatrical entertainments. It is true that expenses were cut down and our scheme 
had to be considerably modified, but it is none the less true that the Bexhill stage can be conveniently 
used for every type of drama and for every technique of production and presentation. And to that 
extent it Is unique. 




















The Beahill Pavilion has the virtue 
of being in direct communication with 
the shore, with no intruding traffic 
ways. Above: from the beach, looking 
across the garden. Right: from the 
surviving band enclosure. 


‘*From the shore ariseth a bold declivity 
mantied with evergreens . . . various walks 
intersect each other . . . thro’ shades where 
seats are placed secure from the sun's heat. 

should the impending cloud, apparently 
teeming with rain, deter those delighting 
in rural walks from taking their diurnal 
exercise even though defended by an 
umbrella, the day may not be lost ; for the 
romantic library, the elegant card, assembly 
and coffee rooms all combine against the 
enemies of a summer afternoon's gloom.”’ 
Ho GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, on Southend, 
1794. 


“Tf having built themselves such a theatre, the Council proceed merely to hire it out to touring 
companies, they will only be turning to account a fraction of the potentialities of that theatre. If 


that was all they intended to do, they did not need such a fine theatre. They required only one of 
these 40 ft. square bare stages which vou see dotted all over the provinces and which are mostly 
many times bankrupt— even if not already converted into cinemas. 

* To use the stage for ordinary touring Companies. isn’t merely a waste of good material. isn’t 
merely a * shame. it is uneconomic as well. Provincial theatres. even in large towns, are notoriously 
not doing well on the old tour-booking basis. In the smaller towns it is no exaggeration to say that 
they are doing damned badly. Bexhill is not a large town. And I cannot see any reason why it 
should hope to do better than other towns of the same size. 

* The only hope for local theatres, it seems, lies in being * civic. That is to say. whether or not they 
are owned and or run by the municipality, they have a character of their own. a sort of separate and 
individual signature, which the town recognizes as its own and is proud of. It is. in short. because they 
are * different. not because they are * just like any ethers they survive and have a backing. They develop 
a distinct personality of their own. 

* And, lastly on this subject of general policy, if it is true (and surely it is undeniable): (a) that 
the theatre presents unusual facilities and special equipment for all forms of presentation, and 
(b) that it needs to draw on neighbouring populations, surely the most important thing to do first is not 
to try to make an immediate penny by booking the most popular old-fashioned companies, but to make 
a reputation to get known as something out of the ordinary, to rouse curiosity, to stimulate civic pride 
and get publicity. Mr. Birch felt. as every specialist must if he has a conscience as well as technical 
ability, that he had a certain responsibility, to see that the owners of the theatre did not misuse it for 
want of advice. 

** Leaving the question of entertainment the catering tragedy is another that still persists 
in spite of the admirable efforts of the Boulestins of this world to explain and popularize the 
arts of food preparation and appreciation—and nowhere more than in our seaside resorts. We 
are all too familiar with the traditional school of catering. The expensive hotel with its so- 
called continental kitchen, from which emerge endless table d’hoétes of distinctly English flavour 
to give the lie to the French menu. The frankly English ** good for you” joint and two veg. 


[continued on page 26] 
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alternating with cottage pie in any inn which boasts an oak beam. The genteel teashop in the 
side street, where you have neither the view of the sea you have come to enjoy nor enough to 
eat, and where all the gaps are filled with mustard and cress. And last, but not least, the 
inevitable result of all three. The victims’ own picnic baskets. The dry slab of sandwich 
and the motor-heated drinks, leaving behind them the sprinkling of broken glass and greasy 
paper to add to the discomfort of the shingle beach—to offend aesthetic sensibilities and cut 
the rash bathers, feet. 

Some of the gall of dull food might well be overcome if we borrowed more freely from 
the American and Continental examples, such as the snack bar, serving unpretentious, simple 
and attractive food and drinks, efficiently and quickly: the soft drink bars, or even milk bars, 
providing an astonishing variety of milk drinks alone. All these one hopes may one day 
find a permanent and important place on our seashore. The success with which these and 
similar enterprises have met elsewhere should reassure any sceptic, who still believes that 
uniformly bad catering is synonymous in this country with financial success. Such food as 
I have described is being avidly consumed by thousands daily in Selfridge’s, Whiteley’s and 
Woolworths, and surely could not be better served than in the sun-decked sweeping structures 
of which we are now capable, with a full view of the shore and within immediate reach of the 
sea to give us a new appetite and a more real pleasure. 

There is little evidence that the particular nature of the activities at the seaside have 
been carefully analysed, properly understood and their planning and architectural implications 
applied. All the uniformly dreary elements of the Victorian seaside persist in an obsolete 
and uninspiring complex of plan and building. The English seaside town has been stan- 
dardized on the wrong principle. Regardless of changes in usage the obsolete pattern is being 
perpetuated nearly everywhere. The old discomforts follow ill-advised new development. 

The sea front road seems to be at the heart of the whole problem. This roadway, which 
many vears ago was a promenade, in itself a leisure ground, a meeting place, a show, a play- 
ground, has been changed into a transport artery. It is now a service road, permanently 
carrying traflic of passengers and goods. It must be recognized as such and diverted from 
the pleasures of the beach and the sea. It is a danger and a nuisance. It must be put at 
the back and not in front or right through the middle of the leisure zone. Any plan which 
does not recognize this, as, for instance, the proposed development at Portsmouth, where space 
abounds and a natural diversion of the main traffic from the pleasure zone could have taken 
place, appears fundamentally wrong. (In this particular instance the situation is further 
aggravated by the proposed additional roadway cutting through the available site. 

The essential pleasures and amenities of a green belt immediately adjoining the beach 
and forming a natural extension to it, are in imminent danger of extinction in all but our most 
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Above: further views of the Bexhill 
Pavilion, showing the transparent, 
semi-outdoor effect many parts of the 
building give; looking through the 
glass walls of the main spiral stair- 
case. down on to the terrace and along 
one of the sun-dechs: looking along 
the sun-deck from the opposite direc- 
tion; and looking into” the main 
entrance hall. Right, the road front 
of the Pavilion showing the architects’ 
solution of the traffie circulation 
problem: cars, drawing up and 
waiting. are kept clear of the main 
traffic stream. 
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fortunate of seaside towns. Often where this narrow belt existed it is being rapidly reduced 
to a useless minimum of purely ornamental stuffy strip, complete with * keep off the 
notices, where neither child nor dog may take pleasure or exercise. 

This precious space is being squeezed out of existence by the town development on the 
one side and by the encroaching sea on the other. It has already degenerated in most cases 
into a traflie track, which has nothing to contribute towards the sea leisure but danger, noise 
and pollution of the very air that we travel miles to breathe. Its proximity will prove 
a growing interruption to the town dwellers’ seaside rest, exercise and pleasure, and in its wake 
will follow restrictions consequent on increased numbers and congestion. 

It is evident that wherever feasible most careful zoning should take place. 
beach with its natural extension of the green belt: the leisure grounds. 
building: 


grass ” 


First, the 
Second, the larger 
and third the road, as far as possible behind them all, linking up the various 
transport points of main arterial road, railway terminus, aerodrome. 

Another zoning problem: the indiscriminate confusion of residential houses still fulfilling 
that function, mixed with such of their neighbours which have undergone an incomplete 
conversion into boarding houses and the like, must be resolved. The residential quarter 
must be preserved strictly as such, so that the citizens may enjoy the homes of their choosing 
without the seasonal interruption of holiday makers, while the latter’s needs must be rationalized 
and catered for with the knowledge and means at our disposal. There seems no logical or 
economie reason why the well planned flat, small or large, furnished or unfurnished, complete 
with baleony, should not be provided in ever increasing numbers overlooking the sea, with 
rents comparable with those of urban flat blocks which are now arising in profusion in our 
cities. 

Neither can we visualize anything but success for enterprise which would supply well 
planned minimum hotels of the simplicity and economy which one may find on the Riviera or 
on the shores of many continental lakes. The seaside equivalent of the hikers’ hostel and 
ski-ing hut must also inevitably make its appearance as a new element in seaside architecture. 

And while the beach itself requires segregation it must itself be further zoned to meet 
our clearer understanding of the benefits and amenities of bathing. 


The very sea is variously 
used. 


Safe and shallow water for the children is one of the requirements, the comfort and 
convenience of those gentle and invalid bathers, who prefer peaceful immersion to vigorous 


swimming, is another. The athletic swimmers’ and divers’ deep water is yet another. These, 


with the sun bathers’ shelters. changing rooms, diving and boat jetties, must form the new 
seaside synthesis and find a new architectural expression. 








Below: an air view of the Bevhill 
Amusement Centre showing a possible 
development of the whole site, which 
is the key to the sea front. The 
main approach to the Centre is from 
the north-west. The motor road which 
runs along the seashore to the west of 
the site bends inland and sweeps away 


from the sea, leaving an unusually 


wide belt for development. andthe 
buildings have been put on the town 
side of this site accordingly. To the 
west is shown a hotel and furnished 


flat block, with shops on the main road 


underneath. A bar and kiosks are 
shown at the lower promenade level, 
with a restaurant on the first floor 
overlooking the whole beach and 
gardens. In the centre of the drawing 
is the already completed Pavilion, 
which has the theatre and large 
ballroom on the left, and the café and 
reading rooms on the right overlooking 
Beachy Head. To the east is shown 
a cinema, sharing the parking place 
with the Pavilion, with shops to the 
main road. To the south of the 
Pai ilion is the proposed open bathing 
pool, protected from wind and form- 
ing a sun trap. It is designed as a 
pleasure pool and not a_ sporting 
centre. The buildings, linked together 
with lawns and gardens into one 
architectural whole, form at this point 
a natural extension to the beach proper 
at the centre of the town. 
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Mendelsohn and Chermayeff s achiece- 
ment at Berhill gives us some glimpse 
of what oa 


imaginath ¢ ly de SIGE d N¢ aside resort 


NE nsibly planne d sand 
might be. The three illustrations 
above take us further into the future : 
projects for fresh solutions of similar 
problems in unrestricted modern con- 
ditions =; a group of lake side dive llings 
by Walter Gropius, sun - bathing 
shelters near a hotel by McGrath and 
Goodesmith, and a portion of a 
lakeside city by Yorke and Breuer. 


More important than the appreciation 
of abstract aesthetic qualities is the 
of the buildings that 


possess them in active use. playing 


appreciation 


their part in the improvement of their 
characteristic: setting: looking out to 


sea from the Bevhill Pavilion. 
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One of the most important contributions to the amenities of English seaside bathing, to 
counteract the unfortunate climatic conditions, must be a determined effort to provide bathing 
facilities on the beach or immediately next to it where bathers may find shelter from prevailing 
and not always kindly winds, with a surround of smooth and painless paving to compensate our 
long suffering feet for the discomforts of almost any beach but the few privileged sandy stretches. 
The provision of such swimming pools as an additional amenity of the beach, with sun bathing 
lawns around, will be a far greater contribution to seaside leisure than the self-contained segre- 
gated pools which, once one is within, might be any municipal city bath or road-house pool. Such 
pools as are proposed for Bexhill and Southend, together with those which have already been 
erected at Ramsgate and Plymouth, appear to meet a very real need. 

By the same token that the beach zone itself must be extended. so should be the period for 
The shelter from the icy blast already mentioned, together with the provision of 
It is perfectly feasible and 
economic to add three weeks at cach end of the so-called summer, in any average-sized pool, 
particularly if this is open to whatever direct sunlight there is. At Bexhill provision was made 
for the central heating plant of the main building to be employed for this purpose. 

Another and important revenue-making element is already recognized by most. That is. 
the provision of large structures containing adequate kitchens, capable of catering for very large 


its enjoyment. 
warmed water, are invaluable means of extending the season. 


numbers simultaneously in exceptional circumstances. which may draw to the town Conventions 
of American pattern on unconventional dates. 

These various suggestions are necessarily sketchy, but may indicate some architectural 
possibilities, and will no doubt raise a howl of protest from all those who still consider that any 
specialist contribution (apart from his own) and particularly that. of architects, is just an 
The protest * That's all very well. but where will the 


additional and unjustifiable expense. 
capital come from? may perhaps, be met with the suggestion that some of the public halls 
which are now being erected in the form of extravagant monuments, may be recognized for 
what they are. eflicient oflices, and be erected at smaller cost. The money thus saved might 
be applied to a wider field of construction and to the extension of services and amenities. — It 
is not inconceivable that the latter may prove to be an excellent means of satisfying civic 
honour and pride, and at the same time provide not only an aesthetically satisfactory solution 
to the seaside problem, but also alternatives to the municipal band and “ tuppeny chair ~ as 


sources of revenue. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
GROUND FLOOR. |. Existing hall. 2. Head's cloaks. 10. Terrace. FIRSTFLOOR. 11. Store. 
room. 3. Medical room. 4. Classroom. 12. Staff. 13. Classroom. 14. Cooking room. 
5. Manual room. 6. Babies’ room. 7. Babies’ 15. Classroom and practical. 16. Head junior 


cloaks. 8. Girls’ and infants’ cloaks. 9. Boys’ mistress's room 


Among the forbidding generality of English school buildings this new one, 
the elementary school of Our Lady of Lourdes at Southport, stands out as one 
that achieves a considerable step in the proper direction, towards simplicity of 
outline and clarity of conception. It is a mixed school accommodating 300 pupils, 
and is symmetrically planned to give a long, simple fagade to the street, 1, 
enriched only by sculpture over and around the central entrance, 2. There was 
an existing hall on the site which had to be absorbed into the design as an 
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assembly hall. The building is of reinforced concrete frame construction, with 
flat concrete roofs. The walls are faced with 2 in. pinkish-grey sand-faced 
bricks, with flush, rough-textured mortar joints. Dressings are of Portland 
stone. Wood windows are used on account of the bad effect the sea air might 
have on metal. In the interior acoustics were, as always with schools, a special 
problem, and the class-rooms and other departments have been insulated from 
each other by the use of thick wall-board. The architect was F. X. Velarde. 
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Another addition to London street architecture that represents an improvement 
on the general run of its type is the office building in Stamford Street, 4, 
belonging to Messrs. Boots, in which some influence from the modern Dutch 
school is apparent. This building is planned adjacent to the same firm’s London 
warehouse, and contains, besides offices, canteen and recreation rooms for the 
staff and a conference hall. The facade is set back 18 ins. from the general 
line of Stamford Street, to conform with a street-widening scheme ; and the 
end bay, containing the staircase, is set back still farther in order to improve 
the angle of vision for traffic at the corner. The building is steel framed, with 








2 





swhich 


the external walls to the street faced with 2 in. polished artificial stone sla! 

The architects were Messrs. Henry Tanner. rend 
Ormonde Court, Putney, 5—8, is a block of 120 flats, facing south, on a ques | 
previously occupied by four Victorian houses, bounded by the gardens Bagh 
adjoining houses on each side and by the railway at the back. The living root poe 
and bedrooms face inwards to a central court, 80 ft. wide, open to the sout is bale 
so that their outlook is assured whatever may be built in the future to obstrrom : 
the view at the sides. A service road around the outside of the site gives acc lions 
for cars to the lift and stair halls, and to the heating chamber and storeroo aaa 
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block. 


which are under the north 
free from noise and traffic, and is laid out as a garden in which several fruit 
‘trees from the original property remain. The block that closes the end of the 


re The central courtyard is thus kept 
ston 


th, on a Si 
> gardens 
living roo 
-o the sout 
e to obstrt 
e gives acc 
1 storeroo 


courtyard at the north is built two stories higher than the five-storey wings 
,at the sides as a shield against the north winds and the noise of trains. There 
is balcony access to the one- and two-room flats ; the larger flats are entered 
from the three stair and lift halls. An advantage of this type of plan is that, 
as well as economizing in lifts and staircases, it assures adequate light and 
ventilation to the bathrooms and kitchens, which face outwards to the access 
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balcony. The window-cills to these rooms are high, for privacy, and under 
them are three hatches for the inspection of meters and collection of rubbish 
without entering the flat. The standard types of flat vary in size from the single 
room with bed recess to the three-bedroom flat with communicating living and 
dining room. Double doors throw open the whole of a room in each flat to 
the sun-balconies looking over the courtyard. The flat roofs are all available 
as roof gardens. The walls are solid brick and the floors are hollow tile, con- 
tinuous with the cantilevered balconies. The cost of the building was 
approximately 1s. 65d. per cubic ft. The architect was Frank Scarlett. 
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The new Gatwick airport, 9 and 10, presented an interesting problem in 


planning, and shows an equally interesting solution. Passengers are under 
cover from the time they leave Victoria Station until they reach their destination 
on the continent. From Gatwick Station they walk through a subway, 130 yds. 
long, into the airport, and from there through radiating corridors and telescopic 
canopies into the aeroplanes. The planes circulate round the airport in an 
anti-clockwise direction, and six planes can be dealt with simultaneously from 
the six radiating corridors. Three corridors are for incoming planes, three 
for outgoing. The telescopic canopies are run out after the planes have drawn 
up to their allotted positions. On the ground floor are the offices of the 
Customs, Immigration, M.O., and C.I.D. officials, a large customs hall, and a 
circular concourse with shops, a post office, and the offices of the operating 
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companies. On the first floor are a restaurant, fully licensed for the sale 
of drinks, with seating for 80, and seating for 100 more persons on the open- 
air terrace overlooking the landing ground, kitchens, passengers and staff 
changing and bath rooms, and the airport owners’ offices. In the central drum 
are the meteorological and other offices. On the third floor is the control 
room. The central portion of the building is of reinforced concrete, the 
floors being supported on two reinforced concrete ring beams 38 ft. and 
80 ft. in diameter, respectively, each supported at six points on the circum- 
ference. The remainder of the building, from 120 ft. diameter outwards, 
is steel framed, with brick infilling. The exterior is painted white, so that it 
shall be easily recognized from the air. 9, the concourse from the subway ; 
10, the exterior. The architects were Hoar, Marlow and Lovett. 
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HOUSE AT SA | 


This house at Saillon, in the Canton du Valais, was planned as an 
extension of an old chalet (visible in 1 at the extreme left), which 
has since been converted into occasional sleeping quarters for 
the peasant proprietress’s vine-dressers and a storehouse for 
viticultural tools and wine-making appliances. Only one special 
requirement had to be met by the architect : the provision of 
a wine-tasting cellar where a perfectly even temperature could 
be maintained throughout the year. This is in the basement 
which also contains a wash-house, drying-room, and larder. On 
the ground floor are living-room, kitchen, and garage. The 
owner’s bedroom on the upper floor has a pergolaed loggia 
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looking over her own vineyards straight across the Valley of 
the Upper Rhéne to the main chain of the Alps; and her 
son’s has a roof balcony commanding an uninterrupted view 
up the valley to far beyond Sion. As the house stands at the 
foot of the Grand Chavalard, 9256 feet high, and is directly 
overhung by its peak, the orientation and shape of both rooms 
were designed to take full advantage of the mountain panorama. 
1, the house and the mountain from the south-west. 
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AT SAILLON, SWITZERLAND 








The building has a reinforced-concrete frame, with hollow-tile walls and floors of steel joists. 
The flat roof is of reinforced concrete, finished with successive layers of copper sheeting, 
fine concrete, compressed cork, and two thicknesses of asphalte. The doors and window- 
frames, like the bedroom floors, are of local hardwood ; and the stairs are close-carpeted 
with grey rubber. The interior walls are oil-painted in the different colours of the 
architect's *‘ psychological chromatic scale ’’ which he used in the club at Epesses, illus- 
trated in April. As the position of all openings for pipes and wires was determined in 
advance, semi-skilled local labour sufficed. For a total volume of 550 cubic metres the 
cost (including furnishing) was 25,000 Swiss francs. 2, the south-east front from the 
garden, with terraces of vineyards on the left. 3, a detail of the same front. 4, the view 
from the terrace of the principal bedroom. 
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Chef-de-cuisine to 


Urbain 


the 


Dubois 


King and Queen 


of Prussia 


By J. M. 


Tie name of Louis Weltie, chef to the 
Prince Regent of England, who, it is 
said, by inviting his Royal master to his 
home near Brighton was the means of 
introducing the Prince to that resort 
which he was later to make so famous, 
is commemorated only by a_ street 
called after him in Hammersmith. Few 
other members of his profession can 
claim even that distant connection with 
architecture; though, in the eclectic 
extravagance of nineteenth-century 
courts, the royal chefs, who occupied 
a respected, even exalted, position, 
found themselves engaged in a creative 
art hardly less complicated and exacting. 

One of the most distinguished of these, 
the Frenchman Urbain Dubois, would, 
indeed, without doubt have upheld his 
right to a position within the profession 
of architecture itself. In his own 
writings he leaves no doubt that he 
regarded the art he practised, that of 
culinary decoration, as on the same 
serious plane as the more celebrated 
arts, and regarded it also as one the 
proper regard of which was a sure test 
of a nation’s civilization. He was also 
convinced that in his art, as in other 
things, his own generation stood at the 
apex of progress. 

* Culinary art,” he writes, ** considered 
in connection with civilization, is at the 
present day of considerable importance. 
By its infinite ramifications and accom- 
paniments, it seems indispensable to the 
movement and life of nations; for it 
animates and strengthens all that flows 
from it, or that serves as an auxiliary to 
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Richards 


it: agriculture, commerce, industry and 
art, are connected with it 
which there is no mistaking the 
influence. Ornamentation, nowadays, 
has become a subject of serious, con- 
scientious study; and therefore, with 
steady steps is fast approaching to 
perfection: thanks to our modern 
practitioners, it has risen to a height 
hitherto unattained; and this fact may 
be mentioned without wounding the 
susceptibilities of artists of the old 
school: for it was never before so 
thoroughly understood, or so happily 
expressed. This branch undoubtedly 
represents the artistic part of the pro- 
fession, for it enjoys the privilege of 
attracting towards it all men of taste : 
every superior intellect will easily 
perceive that the power of culinary art 
will always go hand in hand with the 
prestige with which the artists know 
how to surround it. And, indeed, this 
art owes its high renown, and the 
progressive perfection it now enjoys, 
solely to the twofold interest it presents ; 
namely, that it is a luxury, and the 
excellence of its fundamental principles.” 

These sentiments might just as aptly 
have been expressed about the art of 
architecture in its larger sense, as might 
also the following, which demonstrate 
M. Dubois’ appreciation of the moral 
responsibilities of his art. 

* Unquestionalkly a man may be an 
excellent cook without being a first-rate 
artist: vet it is impossible to admit that 
anyone can be rendered insensible to the 
coquetry of art by indulging the erroneous 


by ties of 


“The number of momentous and significant figures that the age 


produced was nothing short of amazing. 


Kren in art, while we 


must criticize its results, we must admit that its exponents stood big 


in their trade or profession. 


The doctrinaire confidence that is to 


most of us so unattractive and so mistaken, itself made the century 


the prolific parent of eminent figures. . . . 
for a moment doubted themselves. 


dominating, but not corrupt. 


The Victorians never 
The middle class was rich and 


It had a right to believe in its 


integrity ; and, similarly, even those who revolted most boldly from 
the Victorian idea of life, had the confidence in their own revolt 


that is an essential condition 
great creative effort.” 


H. J. and HUGH MASSINGHAM, * The 


idea that ornamentation is superfluous : 
to propagate such maxims were seeking 
to despoil art of its true prestige, and un- 
consciously promoting its depreciation, 


and even its decay; therefore any 
such dangerous insinuations must be 
firmly repelled, as well in our own 


behalf as in that of the rising generation.” 

M. Dubois shows in his writings a 
serious mind, and in his practice so 
thorough a knowledge both of the 
technique of ornamentation and of its 
application and so remarkable a fertility 
of invention, that his seriousness is 
proved to be a great deal more than 
mere moral affectation. He was a 
master of the craft of ornament and, 
like all great craftsmen, was not deceived 
as to the proper relationship between 
ornament and necessity. In this matter, 
indeed, he was in advance of his time. 

* To look for luxury,” he says, in 
writing of the ornamentation of Cold 
Pieces, * beyond the true principles of 
science, were to lose one’s self in the 
mazes of uncertainty; and it ought 
not to be forgotten that elegance of 
shape can never redeem, or even 
extenuate, the deficiencies caused by 
the non-observance of fundamental 
rules.” 

About the details of his life there is 
little known: naturally cosmopolitan, 
like most Frenchmen, he appears to 
have visited many countries, for he refers 
in his writings to personal experience of 
the culinary practices of Petersburg, 
Rome, Vienna and London, besides 
Paris and Berlin; but he is only 
revealed as an established figure in his 
capacity as chef-de-cuisine to Wilhelm 
and Augusta, King and Queen of 





1, fl design by Dubois, 
for a Trophy of War ; 
the major portion, con- 
sisting of the Goddess of 
War with furled stand- 
ard, war-trumpet and 
laurel wreath, to be 
evecuted in fat, and the 
garnishings in the form 
of cannon-balls, ete., in 
galantine of snipe with 
chaufroiv-sauce. The 
whole, on a wooden 
stand, measures 1 metre 


25 centimetres in height @ 
and 85 centimetres in 
width. 


of monumental living and of 


Great Victorians.” 


Prussia, with whom he seems to have 
spent the most active part of his career 
and, judging by the illustrations left of 
his work, that activity was continuous 
and inventive. He was inspired to 
activity by the interest of the Queen 
herself, of whom he writes: ‘the 
illustrious daughter of Charles Frederic, 
Grand Duke of Sachsen-Weimar, the 
noble consort of King William, has done 
more than praise my humble efforts : 
Her Majesty, by her gracious encourage- 
ment and untiring solicitude, has become, 
as it were, the inspiring genius who has 
animated me in my work”; which 
acknowledgment occurs in his descrip- 
tion of a Bouquet of Game and a 
Piscatorial Trophy, both modelled in 
fat, which he created for the occasion of 
a “ bal-buffet,” given in March, 1869, in 
Berlin, in honour of the King’s birthday. 
They were displayed on a_ table by 
themselves and the Queen and_ her 
daughter, the Grand Duchess of Baden, 
“attentively examined these two sub- 
jects, first one and then the other, 
comparing and weighing their respective 
merits.” M. Dubois was actually in the 
employment of Wilhelm at the time of 
the latter’s accession, as is shown by a 
menu, preserved with his signature, for 
a banquet given by their Majesties at 
Koenigsberg on the day of their 
coronation, October 18, 1861. 

It is also apparent that he received 
some of his training in Rome, and the 








following quotation gives some further 
idea of the seriousness with which he 
regarded his art, even when a student : 

* It was at Rome where I saw for the 
first time * piéces montées > executed in 
icing sugar by a confectioner and 
pastrycook, who made this art his 
sole study and occupation; he was 
a persevering and daring artist and 
with the aid of the cornet produced 
the boldest and = most complicated 
pieces; indeed, there was nothing that 
his skilful hand could not execute. 
From this man, remarkable for his 
talents, I got the first notions of cornet- 
work ; and as is natural with a young 
man, LT became quite enamoured of 
this kind of work, although obviously 
not in so high a degree as he himself. 
Anticipating all the advantages to be 
derived from such an auxiliary, by 
applying it to the works of the kitchen, 
I shrunk from no difficulty, from no 
sacrifice, that enabled me to get 
acquainted with its details.” 





Exactly how long M. Dubois retained 
his important position at the Prussian 
Court is not known. Certainly he was 
there throughout the rise of the power 
of Prussia, while Bismarck (summoned 
like Dubois by Wilhelm from Paris to 
serve him) and Moltke progressed in 
triumph from Sadowa to Sedan. But 
whether the anti-French sentiments of 
1870 forbade him to remain in Germany 
or whether Wilhelm, ** the old gentle- 
man,” in  Bismarck’s words, *‘ with 
whom habit exercises enormous influ- 
ence,’ succeeded in retaining him, we 
can only conjecture. It is difficult to 
imagine him, restored to his native land, 
partaking of the horrifying menus of 
cats and mice during the Paris siege; 
still less can we imagine him practising 
his very eclectic art under the subsequent 
Commune. 

However, in 1889 we do find him in 
Paris; for there he published in that 
year a work entitled La Cuisine 
@ Aujourdhui, subscribing himself in the 


preface to it, ‘“*‘ Membre de la Société des 
Cuisiniers francais; Président honoraire 
de la Société gastronomique de Rome.” 
Neither of these designations, of course, 
necessarily indicates that he was resident 
in Paris, but in this same preface he sets 
out in detail his project for the establish- 


ment of a “Cercle d’Etudes Culin- 
aires,” suggesting that it should meet 


at his own headquarters in the Champs 
Klysées. Here he exclaims that Paris 
is the only possible venue for a ** Cercle ” 
such as he is proposing. This project is 
also referred to and supported with 
enthusiasm by a colleague, M. Philéas 
Gilbert, in an article in the journal : 
le Progrés des Cuisiniers. 

The year 1889, when this book was 
published, is only one year before the 
death of the Empress Augusta. As is 
well-known, she died at a great age 
after having suffered from severe illness 
throughout a large part of her life, and 
bore with great fortitude sufferings 
which a biennial visit to Baden-Baden 











Three pieces by Dubois, executed in 
the kitchens of the King and Queen 
of Prussia; 2, ‘Great Oriental 
Mounted piece in Gum-paste,” 1 
metre 97 centimetres high. The 
three storeys in  gum-paste were 
constructed separately on a cardboard 


foundation, and then mounted on to 


the rock (or grotto) which is of 
coloured biscuit ; the flowing water 
is in white spun sugar. 3, ** Mounted- 
piece, Gothic Style,’ 1 metre 44 
centimetres high. This one is con- 
structed entirely in icing-sugar. 4, 
* Chinese Pavilion,” in gum-paste, 
of similar construction to the Oriental 
piece, 1 metre 44 centimetres high. 


did little to relieve. Tschudi, her 
biographer, attributes the prolongation 
of her existence only to her “ strict 
adherence to rules of diet,” and even 
gives her daily menu, as follows: ‘* She 
began the day with a cup of strong 
tea or coffee, followed at 11 o’clock by 
strengthening meat soup; for dinner 
she liked nothing better than game and 
spinach, with a glass of old Malaga and 
water, then before going to bed, about 
10 o’clock, she had cake with a cup of 
tea, or an ice, and this plain regimen 
was strictly followed from the time she 
was sixty-five until her death.” It is 
a pitiful story, that of the culinary 
virtuoso and his dyspeptic patron; we 
can imagine him tempting her invalid 
appetite with more and more extrava- 
gantly conceived roasts and entreméts, 
or dutifully embellishing her cake and 
spinach with the elaborate hdtelets 
for which he had such a reputation; 
but there is no reason to believe 
that it was Augusta’s declining health 
that was the cause of his leaving the 
Prussian Court. 

There were plenty of opportunities for 
him to exercise his talents. After the 
proclamation of Wilhelm as Emperor on 
January 18th, 1871, the Court of Berlin 


became the centre of Europe; many 
brilliant gatherings marked the first 


years of the Empire. In 1887, on the 
Emperor’s 90th birthday, there took 
place what Tschudi describes as “a 
congratulatory assembly such as_ the 
world has rarely seen on one occasion, 
when eighty princes and_ princesses, 
envoys from the Pope, the Sultan, and 
the Emperors of China and Japan, met 
together.”” He also refers to a state 
banquet when the King and Queen of 
Denmark visited Berlin in 1879, which 
was followed by a performance at the 
Imperial Opera of ** Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” with Adelina Patti as prima 
donna; and again to a banquet some- 
what later at which were present the 
Viceroy of Egypt, the Shah of Persia and 
princes from China and Japan. ‘ The 
attraction of novelty,” he says, ** would 
have secured them the best possible 
reception, if it had not been discovered 
that several of these eastern monarchs 
possessed manners that were little in 
accordance with the usages of the 
Court: they ate with their fingers, 
treated their table napkins as pocket 
handkerchiefs and wiped their mouths 
on the sleeves of their sumptuous robes.” 
Nevertheless, an inspiring audience 
before which to practise the art of 
ornamental cookery. 

The actual part played by Dubois in 
all this high life and entertainment we 
can only conjecture. The known facts 
of his life, as I have said, are scanty. 
We can only judge him by his works. 

His most important book, a volume 
entitled Artistic Cookery, a_ practical 
system for the use of the Nobility and 
Gentry and for Public Entertainments. 
from which the quotations at the be- 
ginning of this article, as well as those 
that follow, are taken, sets out to 
be a manual of ornamental cookery 
of all kinds, as its title implies; and 
in it he illustrates in great profusion 
his own designs and creations. These 
are not, as he himself emphasizes, 
merely ideas : 

‘In examining the ornamental sub- 
jects contained in this collection, many 
persons may be inclined to suppose that 
they are simply sketches proceeding 
from the pen of an artist of a capricious 
imagination ; and it is to provide against 
this erroneous interpretation that I 
think it necessary to inform my readers 
that the greater number of these pieces 
were executed in the kitchens of their 
Majesties the King and Queen of Prussia. 
This being the case, the designs may be 
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A further selection of executed designs by Urbain Dubois: 
5, A bastion ; acentre piece for a dinner or* bal-buffet.” 
It was constructed in * pain of game”; that is, a 
* purée of partridge, grouse or pheasant, mouldec when 
almost cold”’. The battlements were moulded in butier and 
the cannon-balls in black truffles. 6, A galantine of 
pheasant, garnished with aspic-jelly croditons. 7, * Gra- 
din with Hermitage.” This was a culinary innovation 
of the designer's, invented during his stay in the house- 
hold of the Crown Princess of Prussia, for placing en the 
dinner table. It was constructed in gum-paste and cast 
sugar. 8, A ruin in ** Génoise” cake. The columns, 
entablature, etc., were constructed separately and cenented 


considered as actual documents, and not _ it 
as problems yet waiting to be solved.” 

In reference to this paragraph, it is 
interesting to note that in describing one 
piece illustrated in the book, a Trophy 
of War, 1, modelled in fat and galantine 
of snipe, he remarks: ‘* before entering 
into the details of this piece I ought to 
premise that it has not yet been 
executed, though for several years it has 


before 


I have hitherto hesitated to produce 
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their Majesties. 
exaggerating the value and importance 
of such artistic subjects, I yet thought 
that a subject of this kind might be 
served on an appropriate occasion.” It 
is strange to think that no suitable 
oceasion for a military trophy presented 
itself between 1861 and 1887. 

The monumental Artistic Cookery was 
published in England in 1887; but there 
been projected. It exists in design, but’ is no evidence that 
residence in this country. Other works 





together with icing-sugar. The base was surrounded by 
circular biscuits. 9, Neapolitan lighthouse, also in cake 
and icing-sugar. The sections of cake were cemented 
together with rather stiff apricot marmalade. 10, Rustic 
kiosk in almond paste, the basement surrounded with 
small cakes. 
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of which he is the author include the 
already-mentioned La Cuisine d’ Auj- 
Cuisine Classique, Nouvelle 
Patisserie 
@ Aujourdhui, all published in Paris. 
Artistic Cookery illustrates 
mense number of designs, 
instructions for their manufacture being 
Mr. Dubois seems to have 
been familiar with every style of orna- 
ment, down to its smallest detail; and 
he is insistent on the correct and appro- 
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priate use of the various styles, referring 
them carefully (as his architectural 
contemporaries did by no means always) 
to the demands of the particular 
materials he is working with. 

~ It is the unquestionable truth,” he 
says, ** that ornaments in icing-sugar are 
best compatible with the Gothic style of 
architecture,’ while for designs in fat 
he recommends figures of Minerva and 
other Classical subjects. He gives 
detailed drawings of columns belonging 





to the various orders, including the 
Byzantine, to be formed into porticoes, 
‘used for monuments and fancy 
buildings and applied indifferently to 
ornament cold meats or pastry.” 
However, it is not) so much his 
knowledge of the styles as the richness 
and fertility of his imagination that 
make him so remarkable a designer: 
and these qualities can be left to the 
accompanying illustrations of his designs 
to demonstrate. These are reproduced 
from his book, which has preserved for 
posterity designs which, because of the 
evanescent nature of the materials he em- 
ployed, would otherwise have been lost. 
The fertility of his imagination is 
equalled only by his enthusiasm for his 


art; and he is often quite carried away, 
like many another nineteenth-century 
designer, in the contemplation of its 
elevating qualities : 

* How coquettish are those pieces 
proceeding from the point of a cornet ! 
How elegant those gum-paste ornaments, 
with their light and slender forms, their 
correct’ lines, their delicate columns, 
their indented walls! Nothing is more 
alluring than a sultana, nothing is more 
subtil, or lighter, than an egret, the 


transparency of which vies with that of 


crystal! He who is a stranger to the 
secret resources of this art, has little 
conception of the wonderful results that 
a skilful practitioner can produce from 
a sugar-loaf.” 
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THE RULE OF TASTE, FROM GEORGE I. TO GEORGE IV. 
By John Steegmann. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 

oO a generation conscious of uncertain values 
the appearance of a book which treats 
frankly and decisively of the nature and 

function of taste is a salutary tonic, and Mr. 
John Steegmann is to be congratulated. As 
stated in the introduction the term is a wide 
one, covering both * a régime in which taste is 
paramount and a canon, or set of regulations, 
by which fashions in taste are governed ” it can 
“imply both standards and enthusiams, and 
ean include both those who not only know 
What they like but know why they like it, and 
those who only know what the majority of other 
people like.” Common honesty, alas, will 
prompt us as to the number of persons filling 
the latter category. 

The opening chapters of the book are devoted 
to a survey of the circumstances shaping the 
post-restoration culture of England and which 
combined for the erection of and adherence to an 
aesthetic canon foreign in origin. The foreign 
influences which from time to time permeate 
English art owe their position there to the 
peculiarities of our national temperament. 
The Latin mind adopts an aesthetic ruling 
as the natural outcome of logical deduction, of 
the two and two whose four represents a 
conclusive actuality; the Saxon is inclined to 
take to a rule much as, under different  cir- 
cumstances, he takes to drink or drugs, as a 
refuge from the abyss of uncertainty into which 
feeling alone may lead him. Hence the paradox 
of the English, whose assurance in all that 
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concerns the utilitarian is absolute, vet who are 
possessed of such profound and paralysing 
doubts when faced with the need of forming 
an independent aesthetic judgment: hence 
the importation of foreign standards and_ of 
that humble enthusiasm shown by England for 











what is produced abroad, for the art of China, 
of ancient Rome, of France, because she sees 
in these a certainty of judgment, an assurance 
as to the end to be attained, to which she 
herself seareely dare pretend. 

But, as Mr. Steegmann says, “the danger of 
making rules is not that they are difficult to 
observe, but that they are easy to observe 
too rigidly; they should guide, not dictate,” 
and the very fidelity by which the adopted 
canons were observed hindered their purpose 
for the English designers of the late sixteen and 
mid-seventeen hundreds. Thus Chambers, 
whose work is dealt with in the chapter on 
* Chinese and Rococo,” produced designs in 
the Chinese style which by their very accuracy 
were less aesthetically satisfving than the later 
work of others who, less rigidly adhering to a 
given standard, had liberty to create and not 
merely to copy. However, even here what 
Balfour called “the morbid pleasure taken by 
the English in self disparagement ~ shows in 
the apology with which Chambers accompanied 
the publication of his Designs for Chinese 
Buildings. 

With the second half of the eighteenth 
century comes the period of the great patrons 
and collectors, and their encouragement, given 
to the native interpreters of the foreign canon, 
Was instrumental in freeing these from a too 
slavish adherence to it and thus aiding the 
development of that golden age of English 
design which closed with the death of George LV. 
That fine critic Roger Fry defined taste as 
being of two kinds: the first negative, the 
avoidance of the discordant ; the second positive, 
the harmony resulting from the expression of 
intense and disinterested emotion. The con- 
noisseurs of the period endeavoured to be 
men of taste in its dual sense; they were not 
wholly disinterested, for the social prestige 
equally with the financial assets afforded by 
art were ever present to their minds, but by 
their support and interest these men were 
expressing their civilisation, they were citizens 
of a community where benetit to the one was 
benefit to the whole. The famous Society of 
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1, -L plate from “ The Analysis of Beauty.” by 
William Hogarth, 1753. 2, Hampton Court Bridge, 


from a drawing by Canaletto, 1754. 3, Kew; the 


artificial ruins, 1763. 4, .1 Gothie grotto, 1767. 
All four illustrations from * The Rule of ‘Taste. 
by John Steegmann. 


Dilettanti of whom an account is given in the 
chapter ** Collectors and Crities ~ is but one 
example of this civie consciousness: ** the 
Society, with its energy, its enthusiasm, and its 
wealth, became and remained for generations 
the most important body of its kind in Europe.” 

With the period dating from the first produc- 
tions of Adam to the end of the Regency, Mr. 
Steegmann is at his best; in his descriptions of 
the social and political outlook of the day, and of 
the repercussions on the designers, admirable. 
But he is inclined to take for granted a certain 
level of acquaintance with both the architects, 
writers and designers of the age which the 
average man does not possess. The assumption 
is flattering, but from the practical standpoint 
a glossary of these, and of their approximate 
working dates, would be helpful. Few, other 
than students, could place Uvedale Price, 
Jeffrey Wyattville, or ‘“* Athenian” Stuart, in 
their proper setting, though Wyattville’s work 
at Windsor is known to thousands. 

With the Regent’s accession the highest peak 
of English design is touched and_ passed. 
England has produced no nearer approach to 
an artistic dictator on the lines of the Medici 
than George IV. He presents peculiar diffi- 
culties to the historian : insignificant politically, 
his qualities of perception, charm, and aesthetic 
sensibility are precisely those which it is most 
difficult to reduce to a given formula; it is to 
his patronage of Nash, of Repton, of Holland, 
and many others, that we must look for a 
reflection of the man and his character. But 
one man cannot control an age, and the ever- 
increasing industrial developments were to 
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5, The 3rd Earl of Burlington, painted by George Knapton. From 
* The Rule of Taste,” by John Steegmann 


render inevitable the replacement of the aristo- 
crat by the plutocrat and the abandonment of the 
former’s carefully erected standards. English 


design had already passed from the period of 


rigid schooling through that of disciplined 
liberty, and the transition from liberty to law- 
lessness is fatally easy. Once more temperament 
was to triumph over training, the former’s 
dubious successes forming the final chapter of the 
book, summarized as ** Democracy and the Arts.” 

We should be grateful for a volume which 
recalls to us the fact that the aesthetic sense, 
whether exercised in creation or appreciation, 
has need of reasoned control. 


Planned Information: 


Another Instalment 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL LIBRARY OF PLANNED 
INFORMATION: Vol. 2. Price 21s. net. 

T is not too much to expect that one day manu- 
J tacturere will issue their catalogues in a standard 

size for filing, and if and when they do, it will 
have been largely due to the fact that the office of 
Burnet, Tait & Lorne had already made their 
own library of standard catalogue sheets. 

What started as a private collection is now 
carried on by manufacturers who show with a 
clarity that is foreign to the usual catalogue, just 
what it is they make and how it is best used. 
The change-over has caused some narrowing of the 
field, since the issuing of new sheets depends upon 
the willingness of the manufacturer to use this 
medium, but the total of two hundred and ninety- 


four sheets covered by the two volumes, including 
the first so careful survey of vital drawing-board 
information, means that already a considerable mass 
of detailed knowledge is instantly available. The 
distractions of any busy oflice are many. Tele- 
phonings, interviews, and so. on, 
interrupt work continually, and as it is the draughts- 
man’s job to get buildings accurately set down on 
paper, anything that keeps him at his board and 
cuts out useless tratlic helps him to work quietly 
in the possession of the precise information without 
which he is unable to work at all. 

One need hardly refer to the extent of knowledge 
upon which the architect depends. It is an all too 
patent fact. Yet how to come by it, and how to 
keep pace with its advances remains a problem 
of office organisation as yet only partially solved. 
It is certain that its solution lies on the path indi- 
cated by this volume, which, without the slightest 
prevarication, may be called the indispensable 
adjunct of good oflice practice. The spiral binder 
and pliable covers are fitted for reference and for 
long usage. 
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Hidden of the 


Great Oolite 


COUNTRY HOUSES OF DORSET. By Arthur Oswald. 
London: Country Life Ltd. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

With the quarries of Purbeck and Portland at 
one end of the county and those of Ham Hill 
just beyond her northern boundary, it would be 
very surprising if Dorset had not taken advantage 
of her position on the great Oolite Belt to develop 
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and maintain a_ particularly fine standard of 
building. Yet in spite of perfect towns like silver- 


grey Corfe and gold-brown Sherborne, of great 
ecclesiastical buildings like Wimborne and Milton, 
this architectural excellence is not nearly so 
apparent as the newcomer might expect—the 
newcomer, shall we say, from other Oolite regions, 
from the Cotswolds or Northamptonshire. Dorset’s 
best architecture is in her manor houses, hidden 
away for the most part in those obscure valleys 
which make her still perhaps the most secret county 
in England. Mr. Oswald has taken 60 of these 
houses, and arranged them—so far as it is possible 

in chronological order, so that his admirable 
notes not only describe individual houses, but show 
the relative position each one holds in the course 
of local architectural history. The six big houses 
of the county, mansions of aristocratic proportions, 
Forde Abbey, Melbury, Milton, Crichel, St. Gile’s 
House and Kingston Lacy, and the impressive 
fragments of the great mansion that Vanbrugh 
built for Bubb Doddington at Eastbury, are in- 
cluded in this selected sixty. 

One of the most interesting things in the book 
is the tracing of the activities of that indigenous 
school of architects which, under the leadership of 
the Bastard family, emanated from Blandford in 
the eighteenth century. Its work, scattered about 
this part of England, is the legacy of a style which, 
Rococo in its origin, is almost Puritan in its 
restraint, and certainly unique in its charm. It 
would be superfluous to remark that the pictures, 
200 of them, leave nothing to ask for in the way of 
excellence. 


R. P. ROSS WILLIAMSON. 


Pride, Prejudice and 
Scholarship 


SIX ARCHITECTS. London: 


Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 

The attainments of Sir Reginald Blomfield as an 
architectural scholar have always been acknow- 
ledged to be second to none; and even those who 
have most severely criticized his application of it 
have been bound to admit the profundity of his 
knowledge. In this book he discusses, in a 
concise but interesting form, the achievements of 
Palladio, Bernini, Inigo Jones, Wren, the elder 
Mansart. and the younger Gabriel. As a work of 
scholarship, the book is only marred by the entire 
absence of any illustrations of the buildings 
described. As a work of criticism, however, it 
has other and more serious faults. 

Sir Reginald at least has the courage of his 
opinions. Though he condemns all that is new, 
he is also not afraid to condemn much that is old 
and respectable. He does not swallow the English 
tradition whole; if he hates a thing he says so. 
It is refreshing to find the “* Jacobethan ” architects 
described as “ the industrious Fleming and German, 
with their dreadful pattern books by Wendel, 
Dieterlin, de Vries and others, and their foolish 
ornament of strap-work, bulging balusters, foolish 
little orders, and the whole paraphernalia of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean ornaments which dis- 
figure what might otherwise have been innocent 
and attractive buildings.’ In another connection, 
Sir Reginald frankly calls the Sheldonian deplor- 
able. And his well-known antipathy towards the 
Regency and all its works is also manifested in 
these pages. 

Unfortunately, Sir Reginald’s discrimination 
and his commonsense desert him when he comes 
to the topic of modern architecture—a_ subject 
which asserts itself throughout his book with equal 
frequency and irrelevancy. Again and again he 
returns to scratch this itching grievance, and 
bursts forth into the familar tirade against 
‘*Modernismus, which offers weird geometrical 
design, empty picture frames, disgusting night- 
mares and worse, as the last word in painting, 
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By Sir Reginald Blomfield. 
Price 6s. net. 
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6, Kingston Lacy, built by Sir Ralph Bankes, in 1663-6, from 
designs by Sir Roger Pratt: the obelisk and the south front of 
the house. 7, Melplash Court : the circular dovecote. 8 and 9, 
Eastbury Park, by Vanbrugh, completed in 1738 : the surviving 
fragment of the house, and the Roman archway to the office court. 
Country Houses of Dorset,” by Arthur Oswald. 
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shapeless lumps and negroid horrors as sculpture, 
packing-cases with holes at regulars intervals as 
architecture, unpleasant noises as music and 
gibberish as literature.” 

_It seems hardly believable that one who can 
discriminate so well and aptly between the various 
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works of Sir Christopher Wren should be able to 
close his mind up so completely as to lump together 
the whole of modern architecture under the 
description of “ packing-cases.” For the difference 
between one “ packing-case ” and another is far 
wider than that between the Sheldonian and 











St. Paul’s. But to Sir Reginald all packing-cases 
are alike, and it is not difficult to see why. For 
though modern buildings, like traditional build- 
ings, can be good, bad or indifferent, horizontal or 
vertical, symmetrical or asymmetrical, static or 
dynamic, black or white or coloured, stone or 





brick or stucco; yet in one respect, andone only, 
they are distinguishable from all traditional build- 
ings. and that is in their economy of ornamentation. 
On that ground alone is it possible for any man, 
let alone a scholar, to lump them all together as 
a packing-cases.”” 

Sir Reginald is at pains to deny this accusation. 
* Some of my young modernist critics.” he observes, 
“have tried to tie me down to the advocacy of a 
slavish use of details of the past, the orders. of 
architecture, for example, but T have never been 
vuilty of that folly. To me these details are no 
more than the words of the language, a vocabulary 
which may or may not be used, as one pleases.” 
It is in this unfortunate comparison that Sir 
Reginald gives away his whole position: for, after 
all, if one uses none of the words of a vocabulary, 
one will achieve little articulation. Sir Reginald 
in his own buildings is trying to adapt an old 
vocabulary to a new song : he seems to care less how 
buildings are proportioned or constructed, than 
whether they have their swags and volutes and 
modillions. His * voung modernist critics.” on the 
other hand, are trying to sing the old song in a new 
language; they are still aiming at what Wren and 
Palladio aimed at— proportion, rhythm, dignity and 
fitness; but they are striving after a new idiom in 
which to express it. Much, if not most, of modern 
architecture falls lamentably short of its ideal; 
but these are its ideals, and for this reason its 
grasp of tradition and its sense of continuity with 
the past are more genuine than those of the mere 
architectural grammarians who see no— farther 
than the details of how the classic architects 
achieved those ends. 

The trouble with Sir Reginald’s ** vocabulary ” 
is that it can never live, still less be voung, in the 
modern world; it is as dead as a don’s latin verses. 
In the words of Lord Peter Wimsey, as he tossed 


the “47 port upon the fire: ‘ It is like the taste of 


a passion that has passed its noon and turned to 
weariness. The only thing to do is to recognize 
bravely that it is dead, and put it away.” 


CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 
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THE MEDIAVAL CARVER. By M.D. Anderson. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

It is my opinion that many books published 
today should never have appeared in print, and 
it is pleasant to come across one that is really 


worth while. Here is one which is a refreshing 


change from wordy and ill-informed works. The 
subject is a fascinating one, for in this era of mass 
production, craftsmanship is almost extinct and 
too few retain an interest in the fine art of the old 
masons. The author's lucid stvle makes the book 
both useful for the student and readable for the 
layman, as there is no excess of technicality which 
so often spoils a work of this nature. Miss Anderson 
brings to our notice much that is of interest and 
does not overlook the humour and wit portrayed 
by the monkish mason. There is in the work a 
eynicism which shows an insight into human 
nature similar to that shown today in caricature. 
To my mind the best part of the book is that 
devoted to Beasts and Bestiaries, an enthralling 
subject which I think appeals to all. TI have one 
complaint, that is, that a subject of this kind, with 
so many sides to it, can really not be done justice 
in a volume of this size, as witness the = short 
section dealing with foliage sculpture, which is a 
subject worthy of a much fuller treatment. Miss 
Anderson deals at some length with Religious 
Symbolism in medieval sculpture, and this phase 
alone, to be fully appreciated, would need another 
volume. To be just, however, the book only 
pretends to be a preliminary handbook to the 
subject, and as such is excellent. I must not omit 
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surrealism by suggesting that a statue in 
a street or some place where it would be 
normally foundisyust a statue, as it were, 
in its right mind ; but a statue in a ditch 
orin the middie ofaploughed field isthen 
an ohject ina state of surrealism : it then 
pertains to what Mr. Mortimer calls a 
condition of ‘disquietude.’ It has, in 
fact, the quality of a dream image, when 
things are so often incongruous and 
slightly frightening in their relation to 
time or place. Another authority, or, 
rather, interpreter of authority, in 
speaking of pictorial surrealism has 
laid down that ‘all drawing, painting or 
sculpture that is not primarily or 
exclusively preoccupied with esthetic 
form (‘pure form’ in the Roger Fry 
eaths : sense) or with the mere reproduction of 


“| began gradually to discover that explanations of that much worried the bald externa/ appearance of /ogical 
Swanage was definitely, as the saying word. Perhapsthe most popular isthat reality, may J/egitimatety be termed 
is, surrealist. To make myself intelli- of the poet Andre Breton, who has surrealist in the widest sense of the 


gible, | must refer you to certain attempted to convey an idea of word’.”’ 


PAUL NASH 


HOLIDAY SURREALISM 


The ‘‘ Architectural Review ’’’ announces a summer holiday competition for 


its readers. 
an article entitled ‘* Seaside Surrealism 


It may be remembered that in the April issue Mr. Paul Nash wrote 


in which he described his discovery of 


the surrealist nature of certain parts of the town of Swanage, illustrating his discovery 
with photographs taken by himself. A small portion of his article is quoted above. 

Encouraged by the interest this article aroused, and by the interest that is 
just now being taken in the subject of Surrealism, the ‘‘ Architectural Review ”’ 
offers small prizes for the best sets of four photographs submitted by readers, 
taken by themselves, showing spontaneous examples of Surrealism discovered in 
English holiday resorts. It is hoped that pursuit of such examples will be found 
to be in itself an amusing and instructive holiday pastime. 

Mr. Paul Nash has consented to be a member of the committee of three who 
will judge the competition. The other two will be Mr. Roland Penrose, one 
of the organizers of the current Surrealist Exhibition at the New Burlington 
Galleries, and the Editor of the ‘‘ Architectural Review.”’ 


fe a 


The prizes ofered are : first prize, books (to be selected 
by the winner) to the value of five guineas ; second prize, 
books (to be selected by the winner) to the value of two 
guineas. Besides the award of these prizes, payment of 
half a guinea will be made to competitors for any 
photographs reproduced in the ‘‘ Architectural Review.”’ 
All photographs will be returned to the competitors 
after judging. 

All entries must be posted to this office so as to arrive 
not later than first post on Thursday, October 1st. 
Results will be published in the November issue. Entries 
must be addressed to the Editor, at 9, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
S.W.1, with ‘‘ Competition ’’ written on the envelope. 

Each entry is to consist of four photographs all of the 
same town or locality. A short description is to be 
inscribed on the back of each, giving the name of the 
town, the nature of the object or objects photographed, 
and (if thought desirable) a brief note pointing out where 
the surrealist significance of the subject is considered to 
lie. This last note must be as brief as possible ; and 
should not, in fact, in a good entry be necessary at all. 


Competitors may submit more than one entry, pro- 
vided each entry illustrates a different town or locality ; 
each entry must be posted in a separate envelope. 


Photographs must be at least { plate size (approxi- 
mately 4 ins. by 3 ins.) and must be untouched, unmounted 
glossy prints. 


Entries must be accompanied by a piece of paper 
giving the competitor’s name (and pseudonym, if publi- 
cation of the name is not desired) and address, and a 
statement that the photographs have been taken by the 
competitor and have not been published elsewhere, 
and that the competitor agrees to abide by the rules 
of the competition and the decision of the judging 
committee. 

Although, naturally, the subject of the photographs 
is of greatest importance their quality as photographs 
will also be taken into consideration in judging them. 


Competitors are recommended to look at Mr. Nash’s 
article in our April issue for ideas as to the spirit and 
nature of the material desired, though the possible scope 
is, of course, far wider than that shown in the objects he 
illustrated from Swanage. 


to mention an interesting chapter on Heraldic subject. Many readers, I think, will be drawn to 
Norwich and York Cathedrals to see for themselves 


interpretations, but there are so many different 
possible explanations that any of them may be 
correct. The book is well illustrated by many 
photographs which help an appreciation of the 


the carvings which Miss Anderson so ably describes. 
On the whole this little book fills a need which has 
been long felt. 


JOHN L. GORDON. 
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OVERLEAF : AT CLOSE RANGE 


Lightness and transparency of structure 
and exciting curving shapes together sum 
up the freedom and gaiety that it is the 
duty of seaside architecture to express : 
looking through the main, glass-enclosed 
staircase in the Bexhill Pavilion: Mendel- 
sohn and Chermayeff, architects. This 
photograph, together with the others 
illustrating the Seaside articles on pages 
7-28, is by L. Moholy-Nagy. 
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KEY TO NUMBERS: | and 2, the two identical bed-sitting 


rooms. 3, sewingroom. 4, bath and dressing room. 5, servants’ 
room. 6, section. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW SUPPLEMENT 






RECONSTRUCTION AND DECORATION OF AN ATTIC 
IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. O. AND E. GEMES, 
ARCHITECTS 


The purpose of this reconstruction scheme was to provide more or less self-contained living quarters 
in the attic of an existing house, for the use of the two daughters of the owner. The general shape 
of the plan, 1, was, of course, dictated by the ground-plan of the house; and existing roof supports 
were also in the conditions imposed. There was a fine view to the south and west, so the architects 
planned two identical bed-sitting rooms along this side, with each room divided into working and 
living portions. The latter part was built out in each case in the form of alarge dormer. Cupboards 
are built in to occupy the spaces below the slope of the existing roof, the angle of which can be seen 
in the section at the top of 1. The remainder of the floor contains the access stairease and another 
staircase leading to the roof, a servants’ room, a sewing room and a combined bathroom and 
dressing-room shared by the two occupants of the attic. 2. one of the bed-sitting rooms, showing 
the living section with south window. 
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3 and 4. alternative views in one of the bed- 
sitting rooms. lsoking in each case towards 
the living end. The work-table in 3 is shown 
converted into a ping-pong table. The open 
vertical bookease seen in each photograph 
forms a narrow projection which cleverls 
masks the sloping beams of the roof. 5. the 
toilet corner in the communal bathroom- 
dressing room. showing all equipment 
exactly duplicated. The dressing-table 
is designed without legs to facilitate clean- 
ing. being cantilevered from the wall. 
Two sets of drawers and two. stools are 
provided. of painted wood. The top is 
covered with linoleum. On the floor 
beneath the attic a family living room. 
6. has been decorated by the same archi- 
tects. The photograph is taken looking 
towards a window recess. which contains a 
circular dining table. A general work 
table occupies the centre of the reom and 
on the left is a small cupboard hung on the 
wall. The alternative plans. 7. show this 
room with the furniture arranged. a. for 
general use: b. for the requirements of a 
larger company. The furniture is labelled 
as follows: 1. crockery dresser: 2. round 
extending table: 3. seating couch (also for 
use for sleeping accommodation): 4. book- 
shelves. with turning-down flap: 5. small 
table: 6. small-size couch; 7. working 
table: 8. cupboard hung on wall: 9. steel- 
framed armchair: 10. chair: Il. desk 
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3-Gas and Blectric Fittings 
Part 1i-Fires . 


ESIGNING a rug or a dress fabric 
means to most people inventing a 
pattern; speaking of the design for 


a gas fire would convey to the 
same people an idea of something that 


concerns the engineer. Both conceptions are 
wrong, or at least inadequate; but they point 
out a real and essential difference between the 
methods of design in the textile industry and 
those in the trades producing electric fires 
and fittings and gas fires. 

A glimpse at the history of gas and electric 
fires may serve to illustrate this. When they 
were first brought out, they were not designed 
at all. so far as artistic design goes—i.e. no 
special consideration was paid to the problem 
of appearance. Gas fires were black and 
grim, as inconspicuous as a gutter, and electric 
fires were round copper bowls, not bad- 
looking, but obviously conceived as heating 
machines exclusively. Then the possibility 
of applying art to them was discovered, and a 
phase of artistic sins follovred. In gas fires, 
some timid period ornaments were spread 
over the surfaces; in electric fires, Tudor and 
Adam surrounds flourished, and some 
characteristics of the traditional solid-fuel fire- 
place were introduced into the designs. 
Even where something new was aimed at and 
the style of the Arts and Crafts was adopted, 
the result seems hybrid now. An interesting 
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illustration of this stage in the evolution of 
modern heating apparatus is the introduction 
of the flame-shaped radiant into the design of 
gas fires. The clay cylinders which keep the 
single gas flames together and separate from 
each other were (according to what I have 
been told) adorned with their curved fretwork 
not for efficiency’s sake, but because of its 
pleasing and appropriate, so to speak, symbolic 
appearance. It became soon so popular that 
for years the public took it as a technically 
necessary part of the gas fire. 

The more recent decisive change of outlook 
is connected in electric fires with the Ferranti 
Company, in gas fires with Bratt Colbran’s. 
Ferranti’s brought out their first fires based 
on the idea of the rectangular incurved 
radiator, 2, in 1926. They improved their 
appearance gradually, by casting off some 
unnecessary frills, until in 1931 a model was 
achieved, 3, which is still today one of the 
most satisfactory on the market. At about 
the same time, or more precisely in the 
autumn of 1932, the first portcullis fires, 4, 
were shown: gas fires in which the radiants 
form a grate or gridiron of portcullis shape. 
an artistic improvement of great consequence. 

Beyond this historic parallelism, there are 
two more important points in common 
between the new departures of Ferranti and of 
Bratt Colbran; one of them concerns methods 





of design, the other sales. The reasonable 
and attractive radiant of the Portcullis fire 
resulted, according to the information which 
I received from the works, from experiments 
of engineers to attain an increase in the 
output of heat. However, since they con- 
sidered this problem seriously and = com- 
prehensively, and endeavoured to carry it to 
a solution as near perfection as was within 
their power, they arrived at something that 
was aesthetically satisfactory at the same 
time. The final proposal of the engineers 
was shown to the artistic designer of the firm, 
and he was so honest and appreciative as to 
say straight away that he could not have 
created anything better himself. The origin 
of the ineurved rectangular radiator of 
Ferranti’s is very similar. The late Mr. De 
Ferranti was an engineer of wide experience 
and considerable imagination. Visualizing 
and developing the new shape was largely 
his work. At that time the firm had no 
special artistic designer. | This applies not 
only to the 1926 but also to the 1931 model. 

To find out how far the conditions which 
I had met with in these two firms are typical 
of the whole of the trade, I interviewed four 
more manufacturers electric fires, four 
of lighting fittings and three of gas fires. 
The total evidence thus collected embraces, 
in electric fires, data from two of the biggest 
producers in the country of which one has 
about 7000-8,000 employees, and the other 
about 4,000. In the first case about 2.000 are 
working in the department where the electric 
fires are made, the others being employed in 
the production of telephones, radio and other 
electric apparatus. In the other firm only a 
relatively small proportion is concerned with 
fires. The three other works employ 700 (fires 
and fittings), 60-70 (fires and fittings) and 
about 200 (fires, fittings and domestic 
appliances). In electric light fittings three of 
the firms are the same as in fires, the fourth 
is one of the pioneers of the Modern Movement. 
a comparatively small London house with 
a staff of 70. In gas fires, my results are 
founded on statements made by one of the 
biggest manufacturers in Britain (one with 
2,500 employees), another old and well-known 
factory (with about 900 employees) and a 
third which, though equally big, employs 
only about 100-200 in its gas fire depart- 
ment. 

As to methods of developing new designs, 
there appears to be a certain difference in 
principle bet ween fittings and fires. To discuss 
fires first, the following methods were described 
to me: the usual thing is not to have a designer 
of recognized artistic abilities and of artistic 
training, but either only a head-draughtsman 
who is paid about £250-400 a year for putting 
on paper what is suggested to him by directors 
and sales managers, or a man who has gone 
through a technical school technical 
college and happens to possess some artistic 
talent or ambition well. The creative 
work is then done by the directors or one of 
the directors. If he is really interested in 
art.as, for example, is the case in at least one of 
the firms which I know. where the director has 
been through a progressive art school on the 
Continent, keeps abreast of all new develop- 
ments at home and abroad. and_ willingly 
accepts fresh ideas from good and adventurous 
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1, .tn carly electric fire (1910), by Ferranti, adorned with Renaissance details. 
reflector type of fire ever brought out (Ferranti, 1926). 
on 2, this model was arrived at (Ferranti, 1931). 
t. The “* Porteullis ” 
5, The “ Esse” 
best-selling type of gas fire. 
electric fire, with radiants designed to imitate coal. 
the Midlands (also a Ferranti). 


such as 11. 
for the radiants. 
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cooker. 


electric fire, ie. simply that of heating a room by eleetricity. 


architects and = designers, the result will 


naturally be very satisfactory and better 


than if the director is only technically 
competent. But even if that is so, nothing 
hideous is as a rule turned out, though 
probably plenty that is insignificant. 

It was pathetic to listen to the pride of onc 
manufacturer of fires and fittings who showed 
me what he had done for the sake of art. 
He was an engineer and did the basic design- 
ing himself. He had however made it a rule 
to call in an artist from London and to leave 
it to him to embellish the shape conceived 


for technical reasons. The result here was 
that a good deal of what the engineer had 
done quite soundly and neatly was obscured. 
This could not be otherwise: for the addi- 
tional application of art to something not 
visualized in terms of art right from the 
beginning, or the application of one man’s 
art to an object created by another man in 
terms of his conscious or unconscious art, can 
never be aesthetically successful. 

Broadly speaking, artists with a thorough 
training and a genuine interest in technical 
questions, such as IT have found in two or three 


el few period details still remain. 
It is obvious that a logical development connects this with panel-fires 
gas fire, put on the market in 1932, the first in which a satisfactory shape is found 
6, The “* Esse B.J.” anthracite stove. designed by Betty Joel. 7. 
8. A best-selling low-price electric fire. 


GAS AND ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


Pert et 


2. The first model of the parabolic 
3. By further improvements 


9 A typical best-selling type of expensive 


10. The best-selling electric fire in a large department store in 
11, .f panel fire. the most satisfactory solution of the task set to the designer of an 


firms (in the case of two, they were members of 
the board of directors) are certainly able to 
improve on the artistic value of fittings and 
fires, but the most satisfying results in this 
trade seem to have been achieved by engineers 
and manufacturers working all by themselves 
and unaided by specialized artists. I do 
not know of any electric or gas fire designed 
wholly by a free lance artist or architect: 
so this case has to be left out of consideration. 

Some examples from another industry 
near to that producing electric and gas 
fires seems however to indicate that this 
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might also be a promising method. In 
Mr. Herbert Read’s excellent book, Art and 
Industry, it is said that the design of the 
Swedish Aga Cooker was due to Dr. Dalén, 
an engineer of international standing. Iasked 
Messrs. Svenska A. B. Gasaccumulatoren to 
give me some more information, and in their 
answer it was stated that Dr. Dalén has 
in fact “taken an interested active part 
in putting different details into proper shape. 
His assistants in the drawing office have 
been responsible for the design of all the 
details. For a few details of seemingly 
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minor importance which have been diflicult 
to give the shape that appealed to us (the 
firm), an architect has been employed as 
adviser.” Equally interesting are the state- 
ments which I received from the manu- 
facturers of the Esse Cookers and Stoves, 5. 
While the designs of the cooker are * team- 
work,” based on the ideas of the managing 
director, incorporating suggestions — from 
(technical) designers and salesmen and carried 
out by the works’ drawing oflice. the new 
B. J. Esse Heating Stove of a remarkably 
clear and pleasant appearance. 6, is’ the 





design of an interior decorator, Mrs. Betty 
Joel. 

To return to the story of the Ferranti and 
the Porteullis fires, I have said that 
another similarity between the two is to be 
found in the development of sales. Both the 
Porteullis radiants and the Ferranti reflectors 
were at first too new and unusual to be 
commercially successful. It took about a 
vear before the buyers to shops, the municipal 
gas companies and consequently the public 
could be converted to the new idea, and it 
took well over four years, before the same 








happened with the Ferranti fires. Then at 
last the market was conquered, and —this is 
the best and in fact the only proof of such a 
success — copies and imitations were started. 
Now the biggest English gas firms have given 
up the flame-shaped radiant, and almost all 
producers of electric fires turn out something 
on the lines of the Ferranti reflectors. In 
this context the following facts may be of 
some interest and are certainly encouraging 
for other manufacturers who feel inclined 
to embark on some adventure. In a large 
department store in the Midlands, I was told 
that the Ferranti fire of the reflector type, ina 
size which sells at 25 —, 10, is the store’s best 
seller, and Messrs. Ferranti told me themselves 
that their sales of this one model in the one 
size come to 18 per cent. of their total sales 
of electric fires. 

However, to limit the general importance of 
this gratifving fact, it must be added that it 
applies, in gas fires as well as in electric fires, 
only to medium-price products. The most 
popular cheap models in both trades are made 
in Vitreous enamel, and designed in’ simple 
forms, sometimes more, sometimes — less, 
attractive, 7 and 8. Yet. being—as all fires 
should be —first and foremost conceived as 
useful machines, their appearance is as a 
rule not offensive and in fact often quite 
satisfactory. Nothing of the hideousness 
of cheap carpets or some cheap furnishing 
fabrics is to be found. Effects of sham 
grandeur and meretricious glamour are not 
attempted. 

This. however, cannot. be said of the most 
expensive type of electric tire. It is a fact that 
in all the department stores where I enquired, 
in the high-price range the “ flickering ” imita- 
tion coal fires of some brand were by far the 
best sellers, 9. In a big special shop which 
I saw in the Midlands they came actually to 
90 per cent. of the sales total in their price 
range: in the production of the works 
manufacturing the most popular brand, this 
tvpe represents 75 per cent. of the total 
output. Ferranti’s, who for a long time 
had not touched this type, have now started 
on it too, and it amounts to about 15 per cent. 
of their total production. : 

This is rather harrowing from our point 
of view; and it can hardly be compensated 
by the fact that the cleanest and most logical 
solution of the problem of heating a room by 
electricity or gas—the panel fire, 11—is also 
becoming increasingly popular. Of this 
development stores cannot give figures, 
because the bulk of the panel fires is not 
sold to private customers but direct by the 
manufacturers to builders’ merchants, from 
whom they go to architects and builders. This 
tvpe Is supposed by now to answer 20° per 
cent. to 30 per cent. of the total demand. 

Whereas this figure indicates that the 
campaign for fitness for purpose has after 
all not been wasted and that a large propor- 
tion of the population has begun to think of 
electric and gas fires as something inde- 
pendent of the old fireplace, and in fact in 
many Ways opposed to it, the popularity 
of the imitation coal fire remains to be 
accounted for. This however I find myself 
unable to do without first going into the 
matter of lighting fittings. So it appears 
more promising first to discuss electric and 
gas fittings so far as the problems connected 
with them are different from those which we 
have discussed in these pages, which I shall 
do next month, and then try to explain the 
conditions and the artistic results in the 
electricity and the gas trades together. 
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This month’s bulletin illustrates some waste-paper baskets in polished 
aluminium. 1, waste-paper basket in perforated aluminium, designed 
by Walter Gropius. The design is one of a series intended to exploit 
in various forms the possibilities of one standard raw material, the 
perforated aluminium sheet from which the basket is made being a 
standard industrial product. Silver finish; 14 ins. high; price, £3.10. 0. 
Gordon Russell, Ltd. 2, waste-paper baskets in plain aluminium (they 
can also be used as vases) ; gun-metal finish. G.R. 70116, 14 ins. 
high, £2 ; G.R. 70094, 104 ins. high, £1. 2.6. Gordon Russell, Ltd. 


INTERIOR EQUIPMENT 
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ANTHOLOGY 


Bournemouth 

A crowd gently washes up and down the lower promenade; deck-chairs are 
spread out under a colonnade, and, in these, sedentary persons sun themselves, 
and watch the passers-by; open and closed motor-cars, their speed limited to 
eight miles per hour, amble back and forth; farther along the Front and 
towards Poole, are little cabins, arranged like boxes at the theatre, in which 
family parties make tea and chatter, half domestic and half public; the chines, 
connecting the shore and the town, are black with moving people, rivulets of 
people following their winding course; on the upper promenade, the same 
scene, only more sparse; occasional stragglers climbing or dropping from one 
promenade to the other; the cliff-lifts methodically running. 

No one crowd is quite like another. Each has its own rhythm and character. 
The Bournemouth crowd is sedate and unribald. If its respectability is a 
trifle oppressive, its assurance and air of economic well-being are restful. 
There is the very word. Bournemouth is restful. Its merry-making has no 
flavour of hysteria. Pleasure resorts tend to suggest evanescence. Like the 
White City, they are not built to last, but are run up hurriedly to satisfy a 
sudden whim. They soon look shabby, depend too much on seasons to have 
any permanence. In the surnmer they are frantic, and, in the winter, dead. 
Bournemouth is for all the year round... . 

It has, too, an advantage in having separated its industry—the sea—from 
its shops and streets and buildings, since thereby the latter are made to seem, 
not an appendage of the former, but a real town. A town whose every street 
ends in the sea is somehow stunted. Walking about it is monotonous, has the 
same irritating effect as talking to a man with an idée five. As the world is 
round, so every decent town should create the illusion of having expanded 
from a centre; merely to ornament a coastline is contemptible. In the case 
of Bournemouth, the centre is the Square, whence streets and traffic radiate. 
Kach morning and afternoon chars-a-bane collect there. and. having gathered 
their loads, disperse. . 

Bournemouth, despite its sudden and recent development, has character and 
coherence. Everything in it—gardens, pier, walks, promenade—is designed 
for one central purpose—-the engendering of a feeling of unostentatious and 
secure contentment. It is like a club, a rather expensive club, with well-padded 
chairs and generous fires. Even what is ugly about it is solid enough to be 
satisfving. There is no trivial, fanciful ugliness. Guilt from the edge of securities 
gives it an 
its radiance. . 

As a matter of fact. since the older guide-books were written ** amusements 
of a popular character ” have been added unto Bournemouth’s other attractions. 
There are now dance halls and theatres and cinemas, also an excellent skating 
rink. Even so, the pace is still noticeably quieter than in other seaside resorts. 
People move along the promenade with more dignity than hilarity; no great 
wheel or scenic railway awakens frenzied shrieks; the picture postcards exposed 
for sale bring no blush to any cheek, and even the bathers tread sedately 
through the surf. The very arrangement of the town is orderly, like a huge 
ornamental garden. 

Mr. Decimus Brown, an architect and estate agent who had much to do 
with the early planning of Bournemouth, worked on the general principle 
that formality should be avoided. ‘* The characteristic which distinguishes 
Bournemouth from most other watering places.” he said, “is its rusticity. 
This individuality should be maintained, and a class of visitor will be thus 
attracted who cannot find the same elsewhere.” The principle he enunciated 
has been faithfully observed. The gardens connecting the Square with the 
sea front meticulously follow the turns and twists of the River Bourne; the 
paths through the chines leave undisturbed their natural character; the 
pine-woods remain pine-woods. Yet, curiously enough, this scrupulous following 
of nature creates an impression of extreme artificiality, whether because the 
dissection of a natural scene brings out its innate orderliness, or because the too 
ardent preservation of nature is, like a face-lift, the quintessence of artificiality. 
I cannot tell. In any ease, the result is agreeable. 

VALCOLM MUGGERIDGE. (Beside the Seaside, Stanley Nott.) 
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inward glow. This. and not newness and progress, is the source of 


MARGINALIA 


Air 


Escape from the _ polluted 
atmosphere of the metropolis 
to the fresh air of the seaside 
is not always so easy as might 
be imagined. On page 7 of this 
issue some figures are given of 
the impurities deposited from 
the London air. They are 
given there as an indication of 
the normal metropolitan situa- 
tion, to which the situation of 
the seaside provides a healthful 
contrast. The Department of 
Scientifie and Industrial 
Research, from whom these 
figures were obtained, warns us, 
however, that the fact must 
not be overlooked that in a 
large seaside town atmospheric 
pollution is just as liable to 
London: that it is 
only when a wind is blowing 
directly from the sea that pure 
air can be taken for granted. 
It is, therefore, very clearly 
the duty of seaside municipal 
authorities to take especial pre- 
cautions against unnecessary 
pollution of the air in_ their 
towns: for the fresh air is, in 
more senses than one, to them 
the life-giving element. 


That Seaside 


exist as in 


A THOUGHT ON THE 
BUILDING OPERA- 
TIONS NEXT DOOR 


Lucky you are, Noise. 
Handsome to be you. 
Hundred per cent. return 

On everything you do. 

Other marksmen find 

In more or less degree : 
Your every bullet finds its billet 
In me. 


ADA HARRISON 


ONLY £8,000 4 YEAR 
Messrs. Prout, Flam- 
bard, Hogsnuckle and 


Waggley, Ltd.. the house 
agents and builders, have 


Just opened their latest block 


of modern flatlets. It is 

called Palatial House. 
Neat and compact, the 

kitchenette is contained in 


the bathroom cupboard, 
which also accommodates 
the best bedroom. The 


piéce-de-resistance, how- 
ever, is the lounge (6 ft. 
by 2 ft.). which has a 
hall-boudoir - dining-room - 
bovroom-cellarette recess 
with a folding space-saving 
telephone and shower. Some 
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In the Bexhill Pavilion, a number of photographs of which appear 
earlier in this issue, an attempt has been made to allow the modern 
painter to play his part as decorator in collaboration with the modern 


architect. 


In the restaurant on the ground floor the end wall, which 


closes the long vista down the room from the entrance, is filled by the 


mural decoration above, designed to symbolize the seaside. 


It is painted 


chiefly in tones of grey and bright red, on a pale yellow background 
that forms an effective complement to the architect’s own subtle 


colour-scheme 


in the restaurant. 


Edward Wadsworth and painted by C. Howard. 


flats are so compact that as 
you walk in at the front 
door you also walk out at 
the back. 
architecture. 
DAILY EXPRESS. 


Note on Bathing 
Preservers 

The idea of immersion in salt 
water seems always to have 
been capable of inspiring in- 
ventive ingenuity of a remark- 
able degree : vide the elaborate 
bathing machines of the last 
century —and, indeed, of the 
early portion of this—and all 
the other seaside contrivances 


for making the beach both 
respectable and entertaining. 


Some of the efforts to this end 
are described elsewhere in this 
but the following two 
examples seem well worth quot- 
In the first, in- 
genuity (or possibly refinement 
of diction) has been taken so 
far as to render the idea of the 
invention a little obscure. It is 
taken from the popular journal, 
La Belle Assemblée, for Septem- 
ber 1814: 


Issue ¢ 


ing besides. 


A triumph of 


MRS. BELL'S BATH- 

ING PRESERVER 

* The Bathing Preserver 
is’ a most ingenious and 
useful novelty for ladies 
who frequent the seaside : 
as it is intended to provide 
them with a dress for bath- 
ing far more adapted to 
such purpose than anything 
of the kind at present in 
use; and it will be found 
most necessary and desir- 
able to those ladies who go 
to the seaside unprovided 
with bathing dresses, and 
will relieve them from the 
nauseous idea of wearing the 
bathing coverings furnished 
by the guides. Mrs. Bell's 
Bathing Preserver is made 
quite in a novel manner, 
to which is attached a cap 
to be removed at pleasure, 
made of a delicate silk to 
keep the head dry. The 
preserver is made of such 
light materials that a lady 
may carry it in a tasteful 
oiled silk bag of the same 


The decoration was designed by 


size as an ordinary lady's 
reticule.” 
In the case of the second one. 


the term Preserver is more 
obviously applicable, though 


here we are concerned, of course. 
with involuntary rather than 
voluntary immersion. It is 
taken from the Times for Oct- 
ober 8th, 1841 : 


THE AQUATIC LIFE 


HAT 
* This Hat is the inven- 
tion of Mr. White. of 


Cheapside, who has con- 
verted an article of dress 
into a_ perfect life buoy. 
The upper part of the crown 
of the hat is made air- 
tight and waterproof. so 
that in the event of the 
wearer falling into _ the 
water, it will save him by 
its buoyancy from being 
drowned, if he only holds 
it in his hand. It is to be 


fastened by a small riband 


to the buttonhole of the 
wearer's coat, in aquatic 
expeditions, ete. In order 
to render the hat still more 


fects 


efficacious, and enable it to 
save more lives than one, 
the lining is formed so as to 
be capable of being pulled 
out and inflated by the 
breath, and then closed at 
the extremity, in which state 
it will save several persons 
in the water.” 

@ 


Show-up 


The periodical ** John Bull” 
reports an ingenious North- 
countryman who has discovered 
a way of getting a bit of his own 
back on one of the local jerry- 
builders : 


* A few days after mov- 
ing into his new house he 


finds walls cracking, wood- 


work warping, other de- 
appearing. When 
the builder refuses to repair 
them, the — householder 
sticks up a notice in his 


front garden, ‘Show House 


—Open for Inspection ’.” 


Biographical Note 


The celebrated song, “I do 
like to be beside the seaside,” 
which sums up for us the whole 
atmosphere of the Edwardian 
seaside expedition. and from 
which a bar is reproduced on 
page 10, was written in 1908 by 
John Glover-Kinde, of Man- 
chester, who. before his death. 
took to smashing clocks which 
would not tick to the rhythm 
of his song’s refrain. 

For this interesting piece of 
information we are indebted 
to that admirable symposium, 
Beside the Seaside (Stanley Nott), 
edited by Yvonne Cloud, which 
contains much fascinating and 
recondite seaside history. From 
this same book is taken the 
passage about Bournemouth, by 
Malcolm Muggeridge, on page 49. 
For permission to reproduce the 
bar of music (which is also 
used to decorate Beside the 
Seaside) we are indebted to 
Messrs. B. Feldman & Co. 


Seaside 


Photographs 

The photographs that illus- 
trate the Seaside section in this 
issue, on pages 7 to 28, have 
been taken generally by L. 
Moholy-Nagy, as stated on the 
first page. Certain photographs 
however, of other authorship, 
have been used, including the 
following : photograph on page 
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8 of the Pavilion at Brighton, by HAND AND MACHINE 


J.C. Eastland Fortey: that ofa 
crowd scene at Blackpool. page 
17. by Sport & General; several 
of those on page 20; the Bex- 
hill interiors on page 23, by 
Herbert Felton. We would also 
acknowledge to Messrs. Faber 
and Faber the illustration on 
page 28 from The New Architec- 
ture and the Bauhaus, by Walter 
Gropius. 


FOURPENCE SHORT 

“1 lot of money was 
spent a week or two ago in 
litigation over a house that 
was said to have cost too 
much to build. The owner 
might have done better if 
he had followed the example 
of Mrs. John Archdeacon 
who got a castle at Monks- 
town, near Cork, built for 
fourpence. She had a shop 
and she made the workmen 
building the castle buy their 
requirements from her while 
they were on the job. The 
profit she made out of thein 
during the time was just 
fourpence short of the cost 
of the castle.” 


THE CROYDON ADVERTISER. 


Correspo ndence 


To the Editor, 

Tie ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
Sir. Your contributor, Mr. Brian 
Grant. in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW for June, draws attention 
to a neglected factor in the street 
lighting problem— the value of 
human life. Public Authorities. 
when pressed to spend money on 
improvements in public lighting 
are apt to reply blandly that they 
cannot afford the cost. They 
ignore the fact that expenditure 
on other public services, education, 
baths, parks, ete.. since 1910 has 
risen at twice the rate of that on 
public lighting, and that we are 
spending the money already in 
paving for damages which might 
be avoided by better lighting. 

The Ministry of Transport 
returns show that in Great Britain 
there were over 6,500 fatal, and 
220.000 non-fatal. injuries — to 
persons involved in road accidents 
during 1935. In a= paper read 
before the Public Works. Road. 





See STALE Cae AE VOM, After reading our May issue, the special one on Brick, in 
Mr. E. C. Lennox, from a = con- : : 4 

sideration of the money paid out which the lower photograph of a mechanical excavator at work in the 
by car and life insurance com- Fletton brickfields was reproduced, a correspondent sends us the top 
panies, estimated the average cost photograph by way of interesting contrast. It is an old photograph, 
of an accident at £130 per head. taken some years before the war, showing the method of excavating 


This corresponds to a total cost of : , eee ‘ Seay 
nearly 30 million per annum. A brick clays by hand, in a pit in Buckinghamshire; the clay 


saving of 18 per cent. in casualties being systematically removed in regular-shaped ledges, stepping 
would provide the 4 million” to back up the face of the pit. 
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—is not good enough for us 


which Mr. Salt referred in the 
House of Commons. The estimate 
is supported by the interim report 
of the Departmental Committee on 
Street Lighting, where it estimated 
that to light to an appropriate 
standard all classified roads in 
county boroughs, and 20 per cent. 
of the classified roads in the 
counties, the annual cost would be 
34 millions. Of this a large pro- 
portion is being spent already on 
existing lighting, and +4 millions 
new money saved on cost of in- 
juries would enable more roads to 
be lit, and a still higher standard 
of lighting to be adopted. 

The National Safety First Asso- 
ciation has published an analysis 
showing the accident rate at 
various times in the day through 
the year. Taking the hours from 
5 to 8 p.m. as representing a 
rush-hour period, dark in winter 
and light in summer, the winter 
accident rate is over 40 per cent. 
greater than the summer, though 
there are less vehicles on the road. 
Worse road conditions in winter 
may be a small factor, but there is 
little real difference in this respect 


in this country. The road cas- 
ualties fall offsteadily from January 
to March as daylight increases, the 
fall then ceasing additional 
vehicles are licensed in the summer 
quarters. 

In this country one third of all 
accidents in a full year occur 
during hours of darkness, and if 
the accidents at this period can be 
halved by better lighting this 
would produce a reduction in the 
total of one-sixth, or 16.6 per cent., 
and the community, instead of 
being out of pocket, would have a 
margin to spare. 

The problem still remains of 
what constitutes good artificial 
lighting, and on this there are 
divergent views. The Depart- 
mental Committee is still studying 
the question and has set up an 
experimental installation to test 
various methods of dealing with 
the problem. 

We obviously cannot attain 
the intensities or the distribution 
of daylight conditions. Where 
then should the lights be placed, 
how large should they be, and how 
should they be directed ? 


as 


a ee 


Drawn by Osbert Lancaster. 


There is a general agreement 
that either by day or night. 
objects on the roadway are seen in 
silhouette, appearing dark against 
a light background. 
course, without the use of head- 
lights at night. Of this back- 
ground the roadway itself, when 
unobstructed, does not exceed 
30 per cent., the remainder con- 
sisting of pavement, buildings, 
hedges, sky, etc. By day, all these 
are illuminated to some extent, 
and the difference in brightness 
between object and background is 
not so great as to cause the eye 
any difficulty in focusing on the 
object. Ifa car approaches with 
its headlights on they are almost 
unnoticed by day, since the general 
background is bright. By night, 
however, the condition is totally 
changed. The sky background is 
quite dark, and, except in built up 
streets with shop windows, there is 


little light on the other parts of 


the background except the road 
surface. This is rarely uniform in 
appearance. It may vary in 
colour, as on tarred roads and 
concrete; in brightness, beneath 


This is, of 


and between lamps; and on wet 
nights it may shine like a mirror 
in which all lights are reflected. 
These are the conditions which 
give rise to trouble. It is a 
source of discomfort to the driver 
when his view consists of a series 
of bright spots on a dark back- 
ground. The first aim should be, 
therefore, to produce a uniform 
background. It is not sound 
economics to confine the lighting 
to the roadway only. A _ bright 
road with black verges makes it 
more difficult to see than when the 
road is less bright and some of the 
light illuminates the pavements 
or hedges. The source of light 
should be hidden from view as far 
as possible. It is common experi- 
ence that merely holding up a 
hand to screen the light source 
makes for better vision. It has 
been estimated that when light is 
directed so that the source is seen, 
50 per cent. is wasted; i.e. equally 
good vision could be obtained with 
50 per cent. less power if it were 
properly directed. The eye should 
not be required to make frequent 
adjustment to different intensities. 
The ideal arrangement would be a 
continuous band or bands of light, 
but failing this the spacing between 
units must be moderate. 

As regards position, has there 
not in the past been too rigid an 
adherence to the use of posts on 
the street itself? Why should not 
the buildings be brought into use ? 
Imagine a business street lit b- 
softly diffused light from floodlit 
buildings on each side. No source 
lights would be visible, and it goes 
without saying that ugly illumina- 
ted signs would not distract the 
attention, and spoil the archi- 
tectural effect. Unfortunately, 
there are so few streets where the 
buildings are uniformly worthy of 
display, or where a single architect 
-an be responsible for a consistent 
scheme. 

In the more open by-passes with 
a wide grass verge, why not set the 
lighting units back from the road ? 
light being thrown across rather 
than along it. High intensity on 
the road surface is worth sacrificing 
for greater uniformity and absence 
of glare. 

Finally, there should either be 
one authority responsible for all 
main road lighting, or clear co- 
operation between adjacent autho- 
rities, so that there may not be 
widely different standards of in- 
tensity, or treatment, employed on 
adjacent sections of roadway. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. V. Downer. 


Peter Jones 
We are asked to state that 
the attribution for the Peter 


Jones building, some illustra- 
tions of which appeared in our 
last issue, should be as follows : 
architects, Slater and Moberly 
in conjunction with William 
Crabtree; Professor C. H. Reilly, 
consultant. 
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Approximately three-quarters of a million 
MARSTON’ BESPRES FLETTONS are 
embodied in the new Simpson building 
























































The much-discussed Simpson building 
at 202 Piccadilly, London 
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Head Office: LIDLINGTON, BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Sales Office: Drayton House, 30 Gordon St., London, W.C.1 
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TRADE AND CRAFT 


Trade News 


and Reviews 
By BRIAN 


GRANT 


Colour and Materials 


Are we afraid of colour in this country, 
or is it that our architects would con- 
sider it un-English and contrary to our 
noble traditions if they were to finish 
the exteriors of their buildings in colours 
other than those of brick and Portland 


stone ? 


I amoa lover of brickwork. 

What is there more pleasant than the 
old) London Stock elevations to Queen 
Anne’s) Gate? What can grace the 
countryside with greater charm thanthe 
old English multi-coloured facing bricks 
of Surrey, Kent and Berkshire? Neither 
have T any quarrel with Portland stone. 
But why is it that the newer materials 
are not made more use of materials 
that can be produced in’ almost any 
colour of the rainbow; materials with 
mnatt and glazed washable surfaces that 
can be kept permanently clean ? 


Take the case of concrete 
(though this cannot rightly 
be called a new material). 
Concrete should be used as 
concrete and not in imita- 
tion of some other material. 
The misuse of concrete as a 
* substitute for stonework 
or brickwork seems to be 
neither desirable nor clever. 


The text-books tell us 
that the distinctive features 
of concrete are its adapt- 
ability and plasticity. The 
fact that it can, in its plastic 
state, be made to take up 
most shapes gives to con- 
crete design a freedom that 


is not possessed by other 


building materials. 
Again, we are told that 


concrete can how be 












PRe-CAST SLA 
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produced in almost any colour and can 
be given an extremely wide variety of 
surface treatments. Let it then be used 
as a new material allowed to find a new 
expression. To the deuce with * fakery ”; 
and why the interminable white, cream 
or “ Portland stone” finish ? 


Heaven forbid that we should make of 
our thoroughfares a riot of red, white and 
blue, patriots though we may be. Indeed, 


| Plaster 
N 


INSULATING 
MATEQIAL 
CONCRETE 
METAL TIES CAST 
IN BACK OF SLABS 

















JOHN LINE & SONS LTD. 


LONDON 


FOR MODERN DESIGNS IN WALLPAPER 





FOR WALLPAPERS TO SPECIAL COLOURS 


LONDON 


213-216 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
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GATWICK AIRPORT 


Illustrated in this issue 





A. special feature, and not the least 
important, is the subway between the 
Railway Station and the Tower. It was 
necessary that this should be lined 
with a4 permanent material which would 
prevent dampness and condensation, 
and ensure the subway being warm 


and quiet. This was achieved by the 
use of TENTEST. 





SERVICE 


Consultation on 
matters of a 
technical nature 


Layouts from your 
plans giving de- 
tailed information 


Supervision of 
the work, thus 
ensuring satis- 
factory results. 


Architects : 
Messrs. HOAR 
MARLOW & LOVETT 
AA.R.I.B.A. 





TRADE MARK 
An Empire Product 





TENTEST FIBRE BOARD CO. LTD., ASTOR HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


HOLBORN 8018-9 FIBOARD, ESTRAND, LONDON 
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the very thought of such a prospect, the 
fear of what might happen if our 
architects and = builders really did get 
* that colour urge ” causes one to hesitate, 
and think that perhaps it were wiser to 
remain colour blind. 


@ & e 

The Dorchester Hotel (a worm’s eve 
view of which is reproduced onthis page) is, 
I believe, one of the most notable examples 
in this country of the use of the pre-cast 
conerete building slab. With this method 
of concrete construction, slabs of any 
convenient size may be treated on the 
outer surface by incorporating coloured 
cements and special aggregates. In the 
case of the Dorchester Hotel the slabs 
were faced with a mixture of Botticino 
marble chippings and cream cement and 
were subsequently polished. — Pre-cast 
slabs can be made to serve as a facing 
and also as the exterior formwork and 
are tongued and grooved or otherwise 
conveniently prepared for jointing on 
their edges. I commend to your 
attention three — publications — issued 
recently by the Cement and Concrete 
Association, The first, ** Concrete Craft.” 
is mainly pictorial and — illustrates 
examples of concrete construction and 
finish from many parts of the world. 
The other two publications, * Surface 
Treatment ~ and ** Cement Rendering,” 
are concerned directly with texture and 
colour and are produced as text-books 
of practical assistance to those who would 
design and build in concrete. 
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A worm’s eye view of the 
Dorchester Hotel, Park 
Lane. W. Curtis Green. 
architect. 


Another material that lends _ itself 
admirably to use in colour is “ terra- 
cotta ” or “ faience,” and yet one rarely 
sees it used in colours other than white 
and cream. One still finds it being 
considered as a substitute for stone and 
its adoption made to conform to the 
usages of stone construction. It cannot 
be denied, however, that to obtain 
the finest effects in the use of a clay 
product of this kind it is necessary to 
work strictly within its known particular 
limits, and to disregard the usual pro- 
cedure as regards size and form applying 
to stone. 

It is surprising that so excellent a 
material has not been made better use of. 
I could give a name to many solecisms 
that have been perpetrated in_ terra- 
cotta, but have yet to be shown a 
building of outstanding merit designed 
in this material. 

Consider its qualifications —it is admir- 
ably suited for use with reinforced 
concrete construction, as being made in 
hollow blocks the concrete can be run 
into the cavities to form a monolithic 
whole. Being light it can be used very 
satisfactorily with steel-frame construc- 
tion. It has also the advantage of being 
fireproof and extremely durable. I would 
suggest, for the consideration of the 
Enamel Association, that they organize 
a competition for the design of a modern 
building in “ faience ~—the results, I 
believe. would be interesting and 
enlightening. 





SUNSHINE 


LOW TEMPERATURE 


INVISIBLE 


PANEL WARMING | 





SCHOOLS 





IS THE PERFECT METHOD ' 
FOR WARMING SCHOOLS 
THE WARMTH IS RADIATED DIRECT 
ON TO THE OCCUPANTS: AMPLE 
AIR MOVEMENT MAY BE PROVIDED 
WITHOUT DISCOMFORT AND AT A 
MINIMUM FUEL CONSUMPTION 





Our Lady of Lourdes School Architect : 
Birkdale, Lancs. F. X. Velarde, F.R.I.B.A. 


RICHARD CRITTALL 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
ROYAL LIVER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 


Telephone No.: Bank 4719 
Head Office: BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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EC TURAL 
JOINERY 
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DUDLEY TECHNICAL COLLE(SE: ASSEMBLY HALL. Archts.: G. C. LOWBRIDGE and A. T. BUTLER 


The 7-ft. wall panelling is carried out in vertical grained Teak. 
The high relief is obtained by the use of the ebonized fillets. 
The skirting and cappings are executed in Black Bean. 


Will you allow our technical representatives to call upon you ? 


We are anxious to tender for your joinery work. 


DRYTONE JOINERY LIMITED 


Telephone 2 : MUS. 9938 


60 ARLINGTON ROAD, NW ekcgrams:» QUALECON, NORWEST 
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Eleetrical Heating 


“But is it really economical? ~The 
question cropped up the other day when 
I was lunching with a fairly well- known 
consulting clectrical engineer and— the 
manufacturer of one of the best kinds of 
tubular heaters and ceiling panels. And 
instantly T was overwhelmed with argu- 
ments which I did my best to combat, for 
I always suspect that interested) parties 
are making out a better case for themselves 
than they've really got. 

But the arguments, try as T would. 
seemed to me very reasonable, and were 
put forward in a not unduly partisan 
way. “Of course nobody ever believes 
what we say because we're supposed to be 
prejudiced, but electrical heating can 
quite definitely be cheaper than anything 
else.” And then they went on to quote 
chapter and verse on various jobs, being 
careful to point out that there is no 
possibility of error in figures for current 
consumption, since meters are read by the 
supply company who do not, quite 
obviously, want to pretend that consumers 
have used less current than the meter says. 

* But when,” Lasked. ** is current cheap 
enough to be worth while? ~~ And again 
the answer came with a good deal of 
conviction, ‘ Any intermittently-heated 
building such as a= sehool, church = or 
assembly hall is very definitely worth 
while if current can be obtained at $d. a 
unit or less, while for continuously heated 
jobs like hospitals the price should) be 
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about a farthing. Diflicult to get these 
rates? Well, sometimes. but not nearly 
as often as the opponents of electricity 
would have one believe, and even the 
least enlightened supply companies are 
open to argument.” 


@ i.) @ 
Bakelite 
The uses of * Bakelite ~ a relegion. 


Such are its properties, and so many and 
varied are the forms in which it can be 
produced that almost every industry in 
the country has discovered some function 
that it) can most usefully fulfill. Its 
range of uses in the building industry 
has as vet only been half explored. 
Why this should be I know _ not. 
Largely, 1 think, because the manufac- 
turers have found it almost a full-time 
job keeping pace with the demands 
arising from other industries. 
 ) € 

In the early days of production it) was 
produced mainly in mottled colours, some 
of which were very unpleasant. I re- 
member vividly an early model of the 
* Ekco ” wireless cabinet —it was shaped 
like a blanemange and was ivory colour- 
ed with pink blotches all over it. It 


really was rather terrible. This sort. of 


thing shocked the architect) and = un- 
doubtedly provides another clue as to 
why “ Bakelite has not been more 
widely adopted as an architectural and 
decorative material. To manufacturers 
of finger-plates. door furniture — and 
moulded products let a word of wisdom 


be whispered —if you would woo and win 
the architect, stick to simple shapes and 
plain colours. 

e @ @ 

The Bakelite factory in| Birmingham 
covers an area of nearly thirty acres. and 
a new olflice block designed by George 
Bernard Cox (of Messrs. Harrison & 
Cox) has just been added to the existing 
buildings. In the equipment and decora- 
tion of these offices * Bakelite ~ has been 
extensively used. On the first floor a 
room has been specially designed and 
furnished to serve as a conference room 
for meetings at which problems in con- 
nection with the business will be dis- 
cussed. The centre panel between the 
two fluted columns (see photograph on 
page Ivi) can be lowered revealing a 
screen upon which films can be projected. 
Around the lower portion of the walls 
there is a flush dado formed in walnut 
grain * Bakelite” laminated = material 
with black *‘ Bakelite ~ capping. The 
furniture of the room has been specially 


designed so as to illustrate the use of 


* Bakelite ~ for flush tops. inlays and 
cross banding. 
€ e ae 
Some Manufacturing 
Details 

Resinoid is the basis of all ** Bakelite ~ 
materials. 

Phenol and formaldehyde. the prin- 
cipal raw materials used in the manufac- 
ture of the resin, are stored in large tanks 





GEO. M. HAMMER & CO., LTD. 


CRAFTSMEN IN|) WOODWORK 
CROWN WORKS, HERMITAGE ROAD 


HARRINGAY, LONDON 
N.4 
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Bo ar d Foo m 
Table in Australian 
Silky Oak with Macassar 


Ebony Banding for Messrs. 


Burnett & Eprile, F/F.R.I.B.A., Archts. 


,FPECIAL FURNITURE 
AND JOINERY OF EVERY TYPE 
FOR CHURCHES, OFFICES & PUBLIC BLDGS. 
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CHUBB 


ney 
TANGBAR {REINFORCEMENT 0% 
FOR CONCRETE STRONGROOM WALLS 


British Patent 1927-282, 226. 

















@ WHY Tangbar is used 


Its high efficiency, obtained by the irregular distribution of a comparatively light metal 
through the thickness of the concrete, has been proved by test to be a great advantage 
over the heavier types of reinforcement that have been generally used in the past. The 
formation of the tangs necessitates a constant change of tools by the attackers, and at the 
same time prevents disintegration of the concrete in the event of explosives being used. 


@ HOW Tangbar is used 


The Tangbar is not erected in its entirety before concreting is commenced. Shuttering 
for the walls is erected in the ordinary way, and one, two or three Tangbars (according 
to the number specified in the thickness of the wall) are then placed in position and 
concreted in to within 2 ins. of the top of the bar. The next row of Tangbars is then 
laid and the concreting continued. This procedure is repeated until the wall is complete. 
The illustration above shows Chubb Patent Tangbar Reinforcement in a Strongroom 
| roof. Owing to the simplicity of handling Tangbar Reinforcement and the ease with 

which the concrete can be tamped and rodded, any specification of concrete mixture 








g MEANS likely to be specified can be used. 
~) % CHUBB AND SON’S LOCK AND SAFE COMPANY LIMITED 
Pe ‘or 128 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 Telephone : Central 6/11 
BRANCHES : West End Branch 68, St. James's Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1 The fullest technical assistance is offered to Architects 
5, Albert Square, Manchester : Chubb Street, Wolverhampton: 28, Lord Street, Bankers, and al! who seek further information and detailed 


Liverpool : 92, George Street, Edinburgh 229, Buchanan Street, Glasgow specifications. Write to any of the addresses mentioned 
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from which they are fed to the reacting 
vessels) via weighing machines. The 
Resinoid Department at the factory 
contains a series of reaction units (each 
provided with the necessary controlling 
valves, gauges and recording instruments) 
in which the raw materials are reacted 
chemically from colourless liquids into a 
resin-like viscous fluid which is run into 
large shallow trays, where it cools and 
sets into a transparent solid resinoid. The 
solid) resinoid is then broken up and 
ground into a fine powder. In_ the 
Moulding Material Department this pow- 
dered resin, to which is added wood-meal 
and pigments in carefully weighed pro- 
portions, is discharged through a hopper 
into an enormous mixing drum. The 
mixing process is a lengthy one and not 
before samples are taken and thoroughly 
tested is the bulk passed on to heated 
rollers. At the rollers the powder mix- 
ture changes to plastic sheet form; it is 
then passed along a cooling conveyor, 
where it hardens, and is then discharged 
into crushers and grinders from which it 
emerges In granular form. After sub- 
jection to a few further subsidiary 
refining = processes the — material is 
packed into drums ready for despatch 
from the factory. Thus we get “* Bake- 
lite powder from which all the moulded 
products are made. 
® e e 


Laminated Materials 
In the manufacture of laminated 


materials, paper or fabric is treated with 


The 





* Bakelite ” resin. The treated paper is 
cut into sheets, stacked between highly 
polished metal plates and subjected to 
heat and pressure. When removed from 
the press the sheets have a highly polished 
permanent finish and are ready for use as 
electrical insulating materials, or veneers 
for furniture, panelling, ete. 


for 
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The conference room in the new office block 
Bakelite Ltd. at Tyseley Works, 
Birmingham. George Bernard Cox (of 
Harrison & Cox), architect. 


Of the many moulded products in wide 
use today the most familiar to us all is 
the well-designed modern telephone. pro- 
duced now. I believe, in a range of four 














TUBULAR 


TIP-UP SEATING 
for CINEMAS 


TUBULAR STEEL FURNITURE and PATENT 
NESTING CHAIRS and TABLES for CAFES, Etc. 


_& 2 
: egies — | | 











Architect : 


requirements. 
We shall be 





Tubular Tip-up Seating supplied by us in the Auditorium of 
the De La Warr Pavilion, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
Architects: Erich Mendelsohn & Serge Chermayeff,F.R.1.B.A. 


Tubular steel chairs and tables supplied 
by us to the Midland Hotel, Morecombe. 
Oliver Hill, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 


In addition to our standard models, we are always 
pleased to submit designs and schemes for special 


pleased to forward on request 
Pte illustrated catalogues (Ref. A.R.) of our products. 








Cox & Ce works AND SHOWROOMS, LOWER RICHMOND ROAD, PUTNEY, S.W.15 
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| FLUSH 
ACE 


LAMINATED 
FLUSH DOORS 


were used exclusively in these 


three Buildings, which are des- DOORS 
cribed elsewhere in this 


number 



















of The Architectural Review. The 
Veneered Laminated Boards in the De 
la Warr Pavilion and Kitchen fitments at 


Embassy Court are also ACE products. 


~ 


Ormonde Court, 
Putney. Architect : 
Frank Scarlett. 








= 
| <li 7 _ ba | 
— . 
= 
Embassy Court, 
Brighton, 


=z ' Be L - g | EF Architect : 
1 Bs = - Wells Coates, 
‘ i . ' . Ph.D.,B.Sc., B.A. 





De la Warr Pavilion, > 
Bexhill. Architects: 
Mendelsohn and 
Chermavyeff. 


Supplied through 
A. CRIPPS AND SON, LTD. 


THE ACE 


LAMINATED 
PRODUCTS CO. 


53 WARWICK LANE, E.C.4 





TELEPHONE CITY 2705 








A view of one of the Kitchens showing laminated 
UNOPS EE ERE NR IR Ns NCR RN A Re ER board built-in fitments. 
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plain colours — black, ivory, red and green. 
Another excellent example of good mould- 
ing the “ Ekeo ” wireless 
cabinet. The laminated materials have 
been well used by Raymond McGrath in 
many of studio interiors for the 
British Broadcasting Company. Light in 
weight, strong mechanically, non-cor- 
rosive and resistant to heat and moisture 

* Bakelite ~ has much to commend it. 


design — is 


his 


The a 


Arlington House, Arlington Street. 
Architect : Michael Rosenauer. 

The general contractors were Holland 
& Hannen and Cubitts Ltd. Among the 
sub-contractors and craftsmen were the 
following:  Limmer & Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt) Co. Ltd. (asphalte). Caxton 
Floors Ltd. (reinforced concrete and tire- 
proof construction), London Brick Co. and 
Ames & Finnis (bricks and partitions), 
Shaw’s Glazed Brick Co. Ltd. (faience), 
Dawnays Ltd. (structural steel), Diespeker 
& Co. Ltd. (precast terrace tiles), Hemel 
Hempstead Patent Brick Co. Ltd. (parti- 
tions), Wotton & Sons (patent glazing, 
glass), Acme Flooring & Paving Co. Ltd. 
(wood-block — flooring), Catesbys — Ltd. 
(patent flooring), R.ILW. Protective Pro- 
ducts Ltd. (waterproofing materials), J. 
Jeffrevs & Co. Ltd. (central heating, boilers 
and ventilation). Selfstoke Boiler Co. Ltd. 
(boilers), Beetive Electrical Co. Ltd. (elec- 
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Corrigendum 
ROM. Ss: 
Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ltd.. 
whose advertisement illustrating the use 
of * Pudlo ~ Brand cement waterproofer 
in the construction of the First Class 
Swimming Pool on the R.M.S. Queen 
Mary appeared in our June issue. ask us 
to state that the tiles and faience were 
made by Messrs. Carter & Co.. 
Poole, Dorset. 


Illustrated 


tric wiring, bells, telephones), Allom Bros. 
Ltd. (electric light fixtures), Matthew Hall 
& Co. Ltd. (plumbing), Shanks & Co. Ltd. 
(sanitary fittings), Hovle, Robson, Barnett 
& Co. Ltd. (** Glazement”” wall finishes). 
Carter & Aynsley Ltd. (door furniture), 
Williams & Williams Ltd. (casements and 
window furniture), C. A. and A. W. Haward 


Queen Mary 


(folding gates and iron staircase), Mather 
& Platt Ltd. (rolling shutters and fireproof 


doors), Greens Fitments Ltd. (kitchen 
fitments), Plastering Ltd. (plaster), H. H. 


Martyn & Co. Ltd.: Cashmore Art 
Workers: Brown and Tawse Ltd.: and 
KF. A. Norris & Co. Ltd. (metalwork), 


Rippers Ltd. (joinery), South Western 
Stone Co. Ltd. (stonework), Fredk. Sage & 
Co. Ltd. (shop fitting), Waygood-Otis Ltd. 
(lifts), United Water Softener Co. Ltd. 
(water-softening plant), P. W. Rutherford 
Co. Ltd. (patent flooring), Venesta Ltd. 
(flush doors), British Aluminium Co. Ltd. 


itd... of 


(aluminium), Frigidaire Ltd. (refrigera- 
tors), Contemporary Woodwork — Ltd. 
(panelling, to entrance hall and vestibules, 
counters and fittings in porters’ recess), 
Connolly Bros. Ltd. (vaumol hide). 


e = e 
Our Lady of Lourdes School, Hillside, 
Southport. 
Architect : Francis X. Velarde. 
The general contractors were W. 
Tomkinson & Sons. Among the sub- 
contractors and craftsmen were the 


following: G. M. Callender & Co. Ltd. 
(** Ledkore * damp-courses), John Dickin- 
son & Co. (Bolton) Ltd. (asphalte), Nor- 
thern Artificial Stone Co. (stairs and sills), 
Conway & Co. (terrazzo to lavatories). 
Pilkington Bros. Ltd. (glass), Mitchell 
Bros. (wood block flooring), Southport 
Gas Co, (gas fixtures. gasfitting), Parrys 
(electric wiring, light fixtures, heating. 
bells, telephones, clocks, wireless instal- 
lation to all classrooms), Campbell & 
Mabbs Ltd. (door furniture and window 
furniture), George Lowe & Sons Ltd. 
(handrails, metalwork), John Wallace «& 
Sons (tiling), E. A. Clarke Ltd. (mantels), 
James Gibbons Ltd. (cloakroom fittings). 
Blockleys Ltd. (sand-faced _ bricks), 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. Ltd. (floors). 
Richard Crittall & Co. Ltd. (heating. 
concealed panel radiation), Celotex Co. 
of Great Britain Ltd. (acoustics). Stic B. 
Paint Sales Ltd. (Stic B. Finish), Cellon 
Ltd. (cerrux paint — to doors and windows), 
Shanks & Co. Ltd. (sanitary fittings). 





LIKE THE CARPETS 
AND THE CURTAINS 


YOUR FIRE'S PART OF A SCHEME OF DECORATION 





In any well-turnished room the fire gathers up and 
co-ordinates the loose ends of the scheme of decora- 


tion. Which is why we say 
your living room!” 


that cuts the coal-bill 25”, 








“put a Devon Fire in 
For the Devon Fire is not only 
the cheerfulest sort of coal-fire you can have 
t but it is also a beautiful 
centrepiece, completing and setting in focus all the 


our 


WROUGHT 
STAIRCASES. 


ad contracl 


doors for the 


one 


contract, obtained — in 
WHOLE OF THE BALUSTRADES TO ROOFS, THE 
SILVER ANODISED HANDRAIL TO BALUSTRADES 
AND BALCONETTES AND THE WHOLE OF THE 
IRONWORK TO 


This contract, the first entrusted to us 


for the execution 
of the three lift’ enclosures, 
balustrading and 
nel 
39-95 Groscenor Square. 
REPEAT ORDERS ARE THE 
SUREST EVIDENCE OF 
SATISFACTION GIVEN. 


At Arlington House — 


competition, was for the 


THE FOUR MAIN 


by Mr. Michael Rosenauer, was followed immediately by 








We are executing also for 
H.M.0.W. 


silver anodised aluminium 


metal the decorative 


Hlals al for the Gerrard P.O. and 
Telephone Exchange 
including METAL DOORS 
SHOWGASES 
WINDOW 


and 
BREASTS 











effect of well-chosen turnishings. 


“DEW ON... 


Write for the Devon Fire Catalogue 
and 
CANDY & CO., 


Cashmore Art Workers 


18 BALHAM HILL, LONDON, S.W.12 
TELEPHONES: BATTERSEA 0415 & 5550 
CRAFTSMEN FOR: LEAD @ BRONZE ® IRON 
ALUMINIUM &c. ® CARVERS & MODELLERS 


illustrated, free-—and for the name 
address of your nearest Ironmonger holding stocks o: Devon Fires «to 
LTD., Dept. N., Oxford St., W.1 





Devon House, 60, Berners St., 


lvit 
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RECONSTRUCTED 


STONE 


What more perfect example of the art of Recon- 
structed Stone could be found than in this imposing 
structure of John Wright & Co., Ltd., executed to 
the design of Ewen Harper Brother & Co., of 
Birmingham, in Reconstructed Portland. 
Every stage in the production of Reconstructed 
Stone—whether it be in the Laboratory or the 
Casting Shop—the Planning Department or the 
Finishing Shop, is governed by that meticulous care 
and supervision which has gained for ‘ELLIS’ of 
LEICESTER a name that is respected in all branches 
; of the Architectural World. 
am id 5 % ‘ We shall be very happy to let you 

: ; have along the fullest information 


JOHN ELLIS & SONS LTD., 
LEICESTER 


Head Office: Welford House, Welford Flace, Leicester 
Works: Barrow-on-Soar, near Loughborough 
London Office: Caxton House, Tothill Street, $.W.1 
Telephones: Leicester 5682 (7 lines) and London: Whitehall 50/1 


















reece yenaneinon 
OF LEICESTER 
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Ormonde Court, Putney. 
Architect : Frank Scarlett. 

The general contractors were Griggs 
and Son Ltd. Among the sub-contractors 
and craftsmen were the — following : 
Matthew Hall & Co. Ltd. (plumbing). 
Freeman Heating Co. Ltd. (heating and 
hot water services), Rashleigh Phipps «& 
Co. Ltd. (electrical installation), Evans 
Lifts Ltd. (lifts), Diespeker & Co; Ltd, 
(floors), Lawford Asphalte Co. Ltd. 
(asphalte), Central Perivale Ltd. (joinery), 
Ramsden Wall Tiling & Terrazzo (tiling). 
Horsley-Smith & Co. Ltd. (wood-block 
flooring), Sussex Brick Co. Ltd. (facing 
bricks), Crittall Manfe. Co. Ltd. (windows), 
Doulton & Co, Ltd. (sanitary fittings), 
Pringle Art Metal & Lighting Co. Ltd. 
(metal Green’s” Fitments Ltd. 
(kitchen fitments). Coldair Ltd. (refriger- 
ators), J. Binder (glass fire surrounds), 
H. A. Oakeshott (fires and fireplaces), 
J. & W. Henderson Ltd. (terrazzo fire 
surrounds), Dryad Metal Works Ltd. 
(ironmongery ), Boulton & Paul Ltd. (steel- 
work) Enfield) Stone Co. Ltd. (facing 
stone). Ace Laminated Products Co.. 
(* Ace Flush Doors). Frederick Tibben- 
ham Ltd. (flat entrance doors). 


doors), 


Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd., Stamford Street. 
{rchitect: Messrs. Henry Tanner. 

The general contractors were Holloway 
Bros. (London) Ltd. Among the = sub- 
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and craftsmen were the 
following : The Sevenoaks Brick Co. Ltd. 
(bricks), Patent Impervious Stone & 
Construction Co. Ltd. (artificial stone), 
Dorman Long & Co. Ltd. (structural steel), 
Kleine Co. Ltd. (fireproof construction, 
floors), Rigby (London) Ltd. (‘* Rebax ” 
special roofings), The Roneo Co. Ltd. (par- 
titions), Joseph F. Ebner Ltd. (wood-block 
flooring), Limmer & Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Co. Ltd. (* Trinnazzo”’ patent 
flooring), Young, Austen & Young Ltd. 
(central heating and ventilation), Joseph 
Chater & Son Ltd. (sanitary fittings), 
W. H. Henley & Co. Ltd. (easements and 
window furniture), Ericsson Telephones 
Ltd. (telephones), Eric Munday Ltd. 
(folding gates, metalwork and_ signs), 
Comyn Ching & Co. Ltd. (metalwork), 
William Mallinson & Sons Ltd. (timber 
for panelling), Carter & Co. Ltd. (tiling). 
Express Lift Co. Ltd. (lifts). Synehro- 
matie Tile Recording Co. Ltd. (clocks). 
Honeywill & Stein Ltd. (acoustics), John 
Healey (London) Ltd. (Roof Lights). 


contractors 


Gatwick Airport. Terminal Building. 
Architects : Hoar. Marlow & Lovett. 
The general contractors were <A. 
Jackaman & Son Ltd. Among the sub- 
contractors and craftsmen were the follow- 
ing: Excel Asphalte Co. Ltd. (asphalte, 
roofings), High Brooms Brick & Tile Co. 
(sand, lime. bricks), A. & J. Main & Co. 


Ltd. (structural steel), Pugh Bros. Ltd. 
(glass), J. A. King & Co. Ltd. (roof lights), 
Haywards Ltd. (patent glazing), Acme 
Flooring & Paving Co. Ltd. (woodblock 
flooring), Armstrong Cork Co. Ltd. (Plasco 
flooring, stairtreads), Rosser & Russell 
Ltd. (central heating, boilers and ventila- 
tion), Troughton & Young Ltd. (electric 
wiring and light fixtures), W. N. Froy & 
Sons Ltd. (sanitary fittings and cloakroom 
fittings), Taylor, Pearse & Co. Ltd. (door 
furniture and cloakroom fittings), Williams 
& Williams Ltd. (casements and window 
furniture), Dennison Kett & Co. Ltd. 
(canopies and fireproof doors), Ash’s 
Manfg. Co. Ltd. (joinery, kitchen), 
Drytone Joinery Ltd. (joinery control 
room), Marble Mosaic Co. Ltd. (wall and 
floor terrazzo), En-Tout-Cas Co. (Syston) 
Ltd. (preparation of landing ground), 
Magnets Time Co. Ltd. (clocks), Cox & 
Barnard (glass), Standard Telephones & 
Cables Ltd. (internal telephones), Arundell 
& Co. (metalwork), Universal Shopfitting 
Co. Ltd. (shop fittings), Longley & Co. Ltd. 
(joinery). Ten-test Fibre Board Co. Ltd., 
(Ten-test lining to subway), Frazzi Ltd., 
(** Paropa ~ roofing and terrace), Joseph 
Freeman Sons & Co., (** Cementone” 
exterior finish). 
VACANT 
Wanted—Salesman for Tubular Steel 


Furniture. Commission only. Applica- 
tions giving particulars to Box 971. 





“Olivette"” Enamel Paint @ 


* Olivette’’ Underseal for Porous Surfaces @ 
High grade Artistic Wall Finishes (Flat and Satin Sheen) 
“Velascol”’’ Oil bound Distemper @ * Flaxone”’ Stain (no 
knotting required) @ ‘Flaxone”’ Varnishes 


Sole Manufacturers : 


W. & J. LEIGH LTD., Botton anv Lonpbon 


51 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 


London: 


Illustrated here 
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‘“Non Crush ” 
They are particularly suited to the modern cinema and 


f : 
claims of 


even 
INDOVEL, the new hygienic backing, may be applied to 


Heliuette lUndarcouts | | apne the strength of the covering 
"Ook | f 
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The PILE FABRIC MANUFACTURING CO. (Bradford) LTD. 
Industry Works, BRADFORD. London Office: 137 Cheapside, E.C.2. Tel.: Nat. 1145 


Th ne-Wale). 
COMFORT 


is the 
chair 
a chair specially uphol- 
stered in BRIVELVO 
“Non Crush”’ for the 
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ERY FABRICS 


are invited to investigate the many 
and other Brivelvo fabrics 


really hard-wearing and beautiful in appearance. 


BRIVELVO longevity can be extended. 
any fabric in the Brivelvo range. It adds to 
i It renders it 
DUST-PROOF, DAMP-PROOF and SAG- 
PROOF. Since Brivelvo fabrics ave already 
MOTH-PROOF, the addition of INDOVEL 
provides a four-in-one protection for you! 
Send today for fullest particulars. 
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